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A Pilgrimage to Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


In Two Parts 


HERBERT B. TURNER and RALPH OSBORNE 


be COs ITHOUT doubt, New England is the 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It 
has an atmosphere distinctly its 
own, a charm about it that reminds 
one strongly of England in its vivid greenness, its 
well-groomed prosperous towns, its rich foliage 
and, for the most part, its fine motor-roads. 
New England scenery is kindly, and, as Henry 
James would have put it, “sweet pretty.” Sprin- 
kled through its states in cities, towns and the 
beauty-spots are caravansaries that are all that 
can be desired. 

Maine, with its vast forests, its lakes and 
streams, its charmingly diversified farming- 
country, its pleasant towns, its rocky but ever- 
green coast-line dotted by inviting islands, makes 
an ideal summer-vacation land for the thousands 
who visit it yearly to escape from the heat of the 
west and south. 

New Hampshire, with its White Mountain 
range, its superb lakes lying among green hills 
and mountains, its delightful pastoral landscapes 
dotted by trim, neat farms, homesteads, charm- 
ing villages and towns, closely rivals Maine in 
popularity. 

Vermont, to the writers at least, is one of the 

* Mecca-spots of the New England states, al- 
though not so well known to the vacationists as 
it should be. It has some of the charming quali- 
ties of Central France from a scenic point of 
view, lacking, of course, as all America lacks, 
those delightful, medieval towns with their 
picturesque architecture. Vermont is, indeed, a 
kindly, pretty state, teeming with inviting towns 
set in a frame of vivid green, with pleasant moun- 
tains, graceful streams and a few lovely lakes of 
which Lake Willoughby, near the Canadian 
border, surpasses anything we have in the East. 


Massachusetts can boast of historic shrines 
that have a personality all their own. Its coast- 
line is dotted by old seaport-towns that figure 
largely in the story of America. The famous 
North Shore drive from Boston to Gloucester 
is without a rival in beauty and architecture in 
this country. The South Shore drive by the 
way of Cohasset, Marshfield, Plymouth and along 
Cape Cod to Provincetown is one of great charm. 
Boston is a city of distinction, almost English in 
aspect, a center of learning, filled with historic 
and literary association, and a town beautiful 
among American cities. The Berkshire district 
offers the tourist and rest-seekers a haven of de- 
light in great rolling hills, in landscapes thickly 
robed in vegetation of which the massive, grace- 
ful elm-trees form not the least of attractions, 
and in towns that are all that America can boast 
of in neatness, in setting and architecture. Of 
Stockbridge, Great Barrington, Lenox, Pitts- 
field and beautiful Williamstown, set as they are 
amid the Berkshire Hills, Massachusetts can 
well be proud. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut have charms 
that are well worth exploring for the seeker after 
the beautiful. 

Such, then, is an all too brief summing-up of the 
attractions of New England. 

This is the story of a couple of camera-devotees 
who, in May while the foliage was at its best, 
decided to make a short motor-trip from pictur- 
esque old Boston to the Lake Winnepesaukee 
district in central New Hampshire and to visit 
Mr. A. H. Beardsley, the present publisher of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine, and to see the new home 
of that publication. 

Mr. Beardsley, on account of what the influ- 
enza bestowed upon him—a touch of chronic 
pleurisy—had to find a haven from the east- 
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wind, so prevalent along the New England coast. 
In Wolfeboro he has found it. Dr. Wilfred A. 
French, finding as the years roll by, that he de- 
sired more time for hitherto neglected interests 
and knowing that in Mr. Beardsley he had a 
man of proved executive ability who would main- 
tain the high standard of PHoto-Era MaGazine, 
made him a proposition that was accepted. 
Thus the ownership has changed, and the busi- 
ness-management and much of the editorial 
work are carried on in the charming lakeside- 
town of Wolfeboro, while Dr. French, from the 
Boston office, acts as adviser and managing- 
editor, also continuing his personally created 
departments. 

Lake Winnepesaukee may be reached by two 
or more routes from Boston of nearly the same 
mileage. We elected to follow the New England 
shore as far as Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and then strike inland to the lake. Leaving Bos- 
ton, a short three-mile drive brought us to 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, which is flanked 
on one side by Harvard University, a number of 
the buildings of which are of delightful Colonial 
architecture, the oldest being Massachusetts Hall 
dating from 1720 and used to quarter troops 
during the Revolution. Almost directly across 
the street from Massachusetts Hall is Cambridge 
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Common, which was cevered with the first Ameri- 
can barracks at the beginning of the Revolution. 

Under an ancient elm-tree, still standing hard 
by the Common, Washington took first command 
of the American army. Cambridge will furnish 
much pictorial material to the man with a camera, 
if he will take the trouble to seek it. Brattle 
Street with its historic estates, among them the 
Craigie House, which was Washington’s head- 
quarters and afterwards Longfellow’s home until 
his death, will be of special interest to the photog- 
rapher. Harvard University also offers many 
pleasing views. 

Leaving Harvard Square, we motored through 
rather uninteresting Somerville to the Revere 
Boulevard on the farther side of the town. Here 
we sped on past a part of Chelsea to Revere Beach 
with its great stretch of sand and water, flanked 
by the ugly “Coney Island” amusement-con- 
traptions so prevalent along American beaches. 
It has always seemed strange to us, that we 
Americans delight to mar the beauty of such 
places with such resorts instead of beautifying 
them with noble buildings and_landscape- 
gardening, as in Europe. However, after a mile 
or two we were clear of these eye-sores and soon 
reached the City of Lynn. Here we came upon 
another beach stretching to Swampscott, a one- 
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mile run, that is beautified by a noble sea-wall at 
one side, and pleasing residences at the other. 
Ledges break up the stretch of sand, here and 
there, and a few miles seaward a rock-island with a 
lighthouse gives an accent to the very charming 
seascape. Five miles more of good road brought 
us to old Salem, the American home of witch- 
craft, the birthplace of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and, after Plymouth, the oldest permanent settle- 
ment in New England, dating from 1626. Salem 
offers to the photographer much material in the 


the fields abloom with flowering weeds, great 
stretches of white and yellow blossoms carpeting 
the fields setting off charmingly the great English 
elms, oaks and maples, as well as the many fine 
residences. Entering the old town of Ipswich, 
at thirty-six miles, we were again in one of the 
oldest sections of New England, for it dates from 
1634. Here are numerous venerable, picturesque 
houses, and a charming, winding river spanned 
by a bridge or two that called for a halt that we 
might use our cameras. A typical village-green 


LORD-MORRISON HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 


way of fine, old historic houses and many beauti- 
ful Colonial doorways. 
A détour of about three miles to the east from 


“Salem will land the motorist in very quaint 


Marblehead, nearly as old as Salem, now noted 
as a yachting-center and a summer-resort. To 
do Marblehead justice, would take an entire 
magazine-article, so we shall leave it for another 
time. 

Crossing over the Danvers River from Salem 
we found ourselves in the city of Beverly, twenty- 
five miles from Boston. Beverly is a busy little 
place from which the famous North Shore Drive 
branches off to Gloucester. We continued north- 
ward, entering an ever-increasing pictorial land, 
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is in the center of the town, and _ tree-arched 
roads give it quality and dignity. 

Speeding on, we came to Rowley before we 
realised it and passing it by, at forty-three miles, 
we entered Newbury Old Town—a very pretty 
village dating from 1635. The tree-arched Main 
Street has some very interesting Colonial houses, 
one of which we could not resist photographing. 
Two and a half miles from Newbury Old Town 
we entered the city of Newburyport, containing 
also. many beautiful mansions that date from 
Colonial times. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote 
some half century ago of Newburyport and 
Portsmouth, “They both have grand old recollec- 
tions to fall back upon—times when they looked 
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forward to commercial greatness, and when the 
portly gentlemen in cocked hats, who built their 
now decaying wharves and sent out ships all over 
the world, dreamed that their fast-growing port 
was to be the Tyre or the Carthage of the rich 
British colony.”” Newburyport was the home of 
that eccentric genius, “Lord” Timothy Dexter, who 
sent warming-pans to the West Indies and won 
out on the venture. His rather remarkable 
house is one of the city’s show-places. It was the 
birth-place of William Lloyd Garrison, also the 
home of George Whitefield, the great revivalist, 
and other notable persons. 

From Newburyport, we crossed the Merrimack 
over a long, ugly bridge and, coming to Salisbury, 
turned right and soon reached Salisbury Beach 
with its collection of dreadful amusement- 
resorts facing a superb stretch of sand. Here 
the route turned north again, following the shore- 
line to Portsmouth. Shortly after leaving Salis- 
bury Beach, we entered the state of New Hamp- 
shire, coming first to Hampton Beach with its 
many summer-cottages, hotels and amusement- 
places, not very attractive to the pictorialist, 
but having another wonderful stretch of sand 
and sea. Soon the attractive headland, known 
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as Little Boar’s Head, came in sight with its fine 
collection of summer-mansions set in extensive 
grounds abloom with brilliant flowering shrubs 
and plants. Flowers that grow near the sea al- 
ways seem to have more color than elsewhere. 
From Little Boar’s Head one looks down upon a 
very blue sea and far out to the Isles of Shoals, an 
island summer-colony seen dimly in the distance. 
At Rye Beach, a mile beyond, our machine reg- 
istered sixty-three miles. Rye Beach, luxuriant 
in vegetation, shaded by noble trees, with its 
fine golf-course, its pleasant homes, sumptuous 
hotels, and beautiful bathing-beach unblemished 
by merry-go-rounds and such like, is one of the 
beauty-spots of the New England coast-line. 
Still following close to the sea, we motored on 
past summer-resorts until within a few miles of 
Portsmouth, when we turned inland to enter the 
city at seventy-three miles on the route from Bos- 
ton that we had been following. 

As we entered Portsmouth, our thoughts turned 
back a hundred and fifty years to the time when 
this was one of the most important towns along 
the coast, and the harbor and docks were filled 
with square-rigged ships; for the merchants of 
Portsmouth, like those of Salem, carried on a 
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vast trade with the far East. However, the 
beautiful houses built at that time are all that is 
now left to remind one of the commercial su- 
premacy of Portsmouth. 

Among the best examples of architecture of 
this time are the Langdon house, in Middle 
Street, and the Athenzeum on the Parade, both 
of which were built by the famous architect, Bul- 
finch, who designed so many buildings in Boston, 
including the State House. 


The wood-carving of the interior of the house, 
particularly in the hall and on the stairway, is 
extremely fine. The house is considered by 
architects one of the most interesting of its kind 
in America. 

Perhaps, however, the finest house of this 
period is the one built shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War by Governor John Langdon. It is 
truly a noble structure, in perfect preservation, 
and is a model of Revolutionary architecture. 


A ROADSIDE WATERHOLE 


In Daniel Street we stopped to photograph 
the Warner House, built by Colonel McPhaedris 
and occupied as a residence in 1753 by Benning 
Wentworth, the second Royal Governor of New 
Hampshire. This is the first brick house in 
Portsmouth, the interior of which is very beauti- 
fully paneled. The lightning-rods, which are 
still on the house, were installed by Benjamin 
Franklin, and it contains a Franklin stove that 
the inventor himself placed there. 

The Moffatt-Ladd house on Market Street, 
now used as the home of the New Hampshire 
Society of Colonial Dames, was built by John 
Moffatt in 1761 and was occupied by Gen. Wm. 
Whipple, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who married Mr. Moffatt’s daughter. 
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Another very interesting house is situated next 
the Rockingham House, on the corner of State 
and Middle Streets. In this house lived John 
Paul Jones, while he superintended the building 
of the ship of the line, “‘America,”’ in the Navy 
Yard across the river, and which he had every 
reason to believe he himself would command. 
This ship was, however, given by the Continental 
Government to the French, to make good the 
loss of their ship of the line, ““Magnifique,” which 
was wrecked on our coast. On one of the 
window-panes of this house John Paul Jones has 
inscribed his name with a diamond. 

Many were the record-pictures we made of 
this dignified old town, until the inner man began 
to warn us that the luncheon-hour had arrived. 
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No self-respecting motorist-photographer would 
think of leaving Portsmouth without first in- 
dulging in a broiled live lobster at Ham’s, nor 
did we, and ample was the justice done to the 
deliciously cooked crustacean. Thus well forti- 
fied for the remaining miles that still separated 
us from our journey’s end, we once again set 
gaily off, ever watchful for a chance-picture, and 
stopping now and again to make an exposure of 
some, thing which called us too strongly not to 
pass by. 

It was with genuine regret that we left Ports- 


a picture here, but succeeded only in obtaining a 
record. 

As we crossed this bridge, we wondered if it 
was the one Mr. Eliphalet Ladd, a prominent 
Portsmouth merchant of Revolutionary days, 
caused to be chopped down, because the draw 
was too narrow to admit the passage of one of his 
ships, arguing that he was perfectly in the right, 
as such a narrow draw was an obstruction to 
navigation. 

We sped along the “Granite Way” which is 
the direct road to the White Mountains, ever 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY, WOLFEBORO, N.H. 


mouth with its myriad opportunities, both his- 
torical and pictorial. But time pressed, so we 
took the road for Dover and, after five miles, 
came to a quaint, old toll-bridge, where we paid 
fifteen cents before we were allowed to cross. It 
seems strange that one may not leave Portsmouth 
for points north, without paying toll at one of the 
two bridges which span the Piscataqua at this 
point: the one which crosses over into the state 
of Maine being owned and controlled by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, whereas the one lead- 
ing north in New Hampshire and over which we 
crossed, is the property of a local railroad. It 
really seems a very near relic of the past, and 
one which is a surprise to come upon. We essayed 


TURNER AND OSBORNE 


watchful for pictures and finding a goodly num- 
ber, although in general we encountered the great 
difficulty so prevalent in our New England land- 
scapes, namely, there is too much in it. Of 
course, that which is unessential can often be 
eliminated. In other countries, however, one 
comes across a single tree or clump of trees that 
composes well, whereas, here, that tree or clump 
will be so surrounded by other trees as to make a 
veritable forest. In other words, we found the 
profusion of vegetation rather a detriment than 
an aid to our pictorial quest. 

The road we should have followed passed 
through Dover, Rochester, Milton, and at San- 
bornville we should have left the White Moun- 
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tain road for a twelve-mile stretch of a not too 
impossible sandy road which leads directly to 
Wolfeboro. However, at Rochester, not know- 
ing just which road to take, we asked the way to 
Wolfeboro of a small boy. He, nothing loath 
and with evident good will to indicate the shortest 
route, told us to take the first turning to the left. 
Let us state firmly, however, that here our trust 
in small boys was violently shaken. Although 
the road indicated may have been the shortest, 
it certainly was the worst stretch of road, par- 
ticularly beyond Farmington, that we have ever 
had the misfortune to pass over. The path, it 


It is a long lane that has no turning, and we 
finally rolled into the outskirts of Wolfeboro. 
On the edge of the road, as we entered the town, 
we noticed and stopped to photograph a superb 
elm-tree, known locally as the ““Feather-Duster,” 
and it, indeed, resembled that household-com- 
modity in its remarkable symmetry. 

Mr. Beardsley gave us a right royal welcome, 
and we were soon settled in the delightful quarters 
which were to be our home for the next three 
days. There was, at this hour, a particularly 
fine view across the lake and we chose the steps 
of the Brewster Free Academy—a fine building 


A LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE VISTA 


was little else, was one of those affairs composed 
of three ruts, the two outside ones for the wheels 
and the middle one for the horse. Over this 
abomination we bumped and jolted and swayed 
and jounced for nineteen of the longest miles it 
has ever been our fate to travel. We learned 
afterwards, in Wolfeboro, that it was called the 
“Tumble Down Dick’’ road, and we voted then 
and there that it was admirably named. 

We were particularly struck by the number of 
deserted farms we passed, for it seemed that 
hardly more than every fourth farm was inhab- 
ited. Perhaps, the terrors of riding over this 
road had frightened them away. If, indeed, this 
should be the case, we really cannot blame 
them for seeking pastures new. 


TURNER AND OSBORNE 


just back of Mr. Beardsley’s house—as our 
vantage-point to set up our cameras. We found, 
however, that another photographer had arrived 
there before us, and with a Cirkut camera. We 
held a hasty consultation as to the advisability 
of knocking him down and taking his Cirkut from 
him; for only with such an equipment could 
justice be done to the beautiful stretch of lake, 
mountain and sky. However, we decided to 
remain within the law, and did the best we could 
with the equipment at our disposal. Turner 
used a 5 x 7 view-camera and a nineteen-inch 
lens which gave very much the same view as 
seen with the eye. A lesser focal length on these 
“long shots” is quite inadequate. 

We returned across the Campus, on the edge 
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of which is situated Mr. Beardsley’s house, and 
found him in the act of photographing the Acad- 
emy’s ball team, a husky set of lads, who, it is 
understood, put up an excellent game of ball. 
From the veranda, after a delicious supper, we 
watched the setting sun and tried to figure out 
what the weather was to be on the morrow. The 
indications were not favorable. 

As we feared, the next day dawned cloudy and 
lowering. Nevertheless, as our time was short, 
we started out by motor to explore the road to 
the north and east of the lake, under the able 
guidance of Captain Beardsley, our amiable host’s 
father. 

Here we had a chance to better see and admire 
Wolfeboro with its pretty streets lined with 


trees, well-kept houses and grounds, and its gen- 
eral air of prosperity. Last August, Wolfeboro 
celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the population now being about twenty- 
five hundred. Built like most other small New 
England towns, there is one main street, about 
two miles long; from which other streets lead. 
Here, however, the streets can lead only towards 
the east, for the town lies directly on the eastern 
shore of Lake Winnepesaukee. There is a very 
good hotel and many excellent boarding-houses, 
and not a few of the private families have a room 
or two for the use of the summer-guest. In fact, 
Wolfeboro is ideally situated for the vacationist. 


(END OF PART 1) 


Base-Ball Photography 


LEONARD C. LEE, Jr. 


cat F all the various summer sports in 
e | the United States, none is better 
z adapted to photography than base- 

evs) gy ball. In every city, town or vil- 

} lage—large or small—may be found 
a “oo pr A close play on the bases may 
be photographed as well when the uniform of the 
player is lettered, “The Sand-Lot Terrors,” as 
when it spells, “New York Giants.” For that 
matter, the small-town photographer is usually 
better off in—and on—the field of baseball than 
the city-amateur; for the former can usually get 
nearer to the players and to the bases. 

This article will appear during the baseball- 
season. July and August are the best months 
in the year for baseball-photography. In the 
first place, the light is excellent and the days are 
long. Secondly, the game of baseball is at its 
best during these months; for the teams are in 
full swing. Also, the photographer who finds the 
light poor can return the next day; for most 
plays occur over and over again, and the camerist 
is not forced to work under adverse conditions. 

There are two kinds of basebal!-photographs. 
The posed pictures, made during practice; and 
the others, made during the game. The first are 
of use only as records; they have a news-value, 
but are of no great interest. The subject, in these 
cases, and not the photograph, is the primary 
object of interest. However, some workers may 
wish to add a few photographs of this type to their 
collections, therefore I shall outline briefly some 
of the favorite poses. 

In the first place, study the subject. If he is a 
pitcher, photograph him pitching. The best 
time to photograph a pitcher is either when his 


hands are above his head in the “wind-up” or 
the moment after he releases the ball in his for- 
ward motion. I prefer the latter, for it shows the 
pitcher in his characteristic pose, gives a good 
view of the face—which is of importance in a 
“record” or “news” photograph—and_ shows 
any peculiarity the pitcher may have when he 
is throwing. A photograph from behind is some- 
times of interest; but a position about twenty 
to thirty-five feet away from, and about ten feet 
in front of, the pitcher is best. The illustration 
“Brooklyn Pitchers Warming-Up, N. Y. Polo 
Grounds,” shows this latter method fairly well. 
However, the background is troublesome; and 
this is one ever-present bother. The big-league 
pitchers always want to be photographed “‘as is’’; 
and there are invariably people or signs close 
behind, as in the illustration. As for exposure, 
1/150 second to 1/350 second with lens at F/4.5 
or F/6.3, is ample to show arms, feet, and fingers 
clearly cut; but this shutter-speed will not, of 
course, stop the motion of the ball. To do this, 
one must have a focal-plane shutter; and 1/1000 
second is none too quick to stop a “fast” ball, 
as may be seen from the illustration, ‘““The Heavy 
Hitter.” The exposure here was 1/600 second; 
but I stood rather close to the batter. At a dis- 
tance of twenty feet, the ball would have been 
stopped at this speed. These exposures, ranging 
from 1/75 second to 1/200 second, are the best 
for all “posed” pictures. Outfielders should be 
made catching or throwing a ball. An excellent 
pose shows an outfielder or a baseman reaching 
for a high one. And here let me insert a word of 
caution. It is better to have the ball actually 
thrown to the fielder, and caught by him, than 
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BROOKLYN PITCHERS WARMING-UP 
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THE HEAVY HITTER 


to have him stand, stork-fashion, on one leg, 
with a ball gripped in his glove. The first method 
may mean making the picture three or four times; 
but in the end, you will have a good one. The 
second way always looks “‘posed,’’ and one good 
baseball-picture is worth twenty mediocre ones. 
A first baseman may be photographed to advan- 
tage by having some one bat or throw “groun- 
ders” to him, so that the picture will show him 
“stretching” after a wide one, while keeping 
one foot on the bag. Other basemen may be 
photographed catching “‘flies,”’ fielding grounders, 
or throwing. The same distances and exposures 
as given for pitchers hold true here. A catcher 
may best be made during actual play, while a 
batter is up. Make the picture as the batter 
reaches the middle of the swing. If you want to 
stop the bat and the ball, a focal-plane shutter, 
driven at high speed, will be necessary. The pict- 
ure “Crack!” was made as the bat met the 
ball for a ‘“‘three-bagger.”’ The ball was far out 
of sight by the time the shutter snapped. The 
batter is in the middle of his ‘follow through” 


LEONARD C. LEE, JR. 


and the catcher’s hands are awaiting the ball 
which has just been hit. This is the best way to 
photograph a batter, unless the face is of para- 
mount importance. In that case, you must stand 
almost on the third-base line, for a “lefty,” and 
on the first-base line for a right-hander, for most 
batters twist their heads and shoulders after their 
swing until they face third or first. The photog- 
rapher had better be ready to ‘duck,’ too; 
for a fast drive down the base-paths is not an 
infrequent occurrence. The writer once had his 
head buried in the hood of a Press Graflex, ready 
to snap the batter, when he heard—or rather 
felt—two crashes in quick succession. The first 
was when the bat hit the ball, the second was 
when the ball hit the Graflex. So be ready to 
dodge at shori notice, if you make pictures on the 
base-lines. 

We now come to the most interesting part of 
this branch of photography,—making pictures 
during the actual game. There are two types of 
pictures. One is the news-photograph which may 
be made from an upper-tier box-seat. or from the 
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lower stand, back of third or first base. An illus- 
tration of this type, made at random, from 
Christy Mathewson’s “Pitching in a Pinch,” has 
the title, “Mathewson throwing out Baker at 
first, Ist inning, 2nd game, 1913 World’s Series,” 
and shows the whole infield made from above. 
This is pure record-work, and we are not con- 
cerned with this. An exposure of 1/100 second is 
ample at one hundred feet distance for this type 
of picture. 

To obtain the second kind of pictures, during a 
game, get on the field! Do it by hook or by crook; 


is best for virtually all of thece pictures. It does 
no harm, but does good, in fact, to have the 
background out of focus, thus centering interest 
on the foreground. The distance from base in all 
these and later figures, should be such that you 
get an image about one- and one-half inches in 
height on the plate. This is an important factor. 
For larger images, speed up. A _ focal-plane 
shutter is a great convenience. If you have none 
you can get excellent results by being willing 
to move away and accept small, though sharp, 
figures, which later may be enlarged. For those 


SAFE AT THIRD! 


but do it. You will not get anything but midget- 
sized figures, even from the best box-seats in the 


‘stand. The three places where photographs may 


be obtained are at first base, third and the plate. 
Second base is too far away for anything but 
telephoto-work. A few photographs at first base 
will be enough; for nearly all pictures there are 
alike, for the runner never slides. An exposure of 
from 1/50 second—at an angle to the runner of 
about fifteen degrees—up to 1/150 second—when 
at right angles—will give good pictures. Of 
course, it is understood that these, and later, 
figures, do not attempt to include the ball in the 
picture. A speed of F/6.3, or better still, F/4.5, 
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who use a between-the-lens shutter, invaluable 
tables and hints may befound in Photo-Miniature, 
No. 161, “Sports and the Camera,” and in the 
little booklet that comes with the Harvey 
Exposure-Meter. 

Returning once more to the base-lines, we will 
suppose that we have photographed our quota 
at first base, and are now looking for “new king- 
doms to conquer.” Let us move to the home- 
plate. A play at home-plate makes the best 
baseball-picture, and is the hardest to get. 
Either the umpire gets in front of you, or the 
batter gets in the way; and, to add to these 
troubles, there is usually about one play at home- 
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plate during a game. This play is worth getting, 
I admit, but it is a difficult undertaking. For 
some good examples of this type of photography— 
you notice that I have none, not having the 
patience of Job—read “Pitching in a Pinch”’ re- 
ferred to before. It contains some excellent photo- 
graphs by Van Oeyen, of Cleveland. However, 
if you are patient, you may obtain one. I do not 
believe that any one ever got two good photo- 
graphs at the home-plate during one game. The 
same rules that appear later for third-base work 
apply here. I prefer to move on to that best 


BACK IN TIME 


place of all, third base. Here is the ideal posi- 
tion. There are usually at least four or five 
good plays and slides at third base during a game; 
and good photographs of the third baseman, 
pitcher and the short-stop in action may be 
. obtained. First, get a tripod. No, not for time- 
exposures; but it is much easier to focus, set the 
camera on the tripod and “‘let ’er set,”’ than it is 
to stand up and hold the camera. If you stand 
about twenty feet away from the bag, and use a 
314 by 414 plate, you should get the runner no 
matter where and how he slides. The illustra- 
tions show this better than I can tell it. Inci- 
dentally, if you are using a reflex or Graflex, do 
not watch the runner on the groundglass. 
Focus, set the camera on tripod, and watch from 
“outside.”” Most players slide on the “outside” 
of the bag, using the “hook.” It does no harm 


to have the runner’s feet slightly blurred, as 
otherwise the picture may appear “faked.” 
I have a photograph made on a grass-infield, in 
which the runner appears to be sitting on the 
grass, watching the third baseman fumble the 
ball. He is “too sharp,’’ and there is no dust. 
Dust is always of help in an action-picture, in 
small quantities. When one is photographing at 
third base, not only can a runner be made com- 
ing from second to third base; but, if the runner 
takes too long a lead, the pitcher throws over, 
and the runner dives back to safety. Two of the 
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illustrations are of this type. In one, “Not 
Quite!” the pitcher threw over to third, in the 
other the catcher threw down to the base. In 
both cases, as may be seen, the runners were safe. 
In “The Fallaway Slide” the catcher threw low 
to the third baseman, the runner, stealing from 
second, was safe. This photograph shows where 
the dust is of advantage, for it shows motion. 
In “Safe at Third,” the runner was caught be- 
tween bases, the second baseman threw low to the 
third baseman, who dove for the ball, as the 
runner slid around him into the bag. The camera, 
of course, had been focused previously on the 
bag, and placed on a tripod. All that I had to do 
was to “press the button.” Incidentally, a little 
thing called the Optipod is very useful in this 
kind of work, as the camera may be swung to any 
position without moving the tripod. 
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“TO SECOND!” 


Lastly, all the illustrations, except “Brooklyn 
Pitchers Warming-Up,” were made during actual 
play, three at the Polo Grounds, two at a 
summer-camp, and one at Van Cortlandt Park. 
The data follows: 

“Safe at Third!”’; July; bright sun; 314 x 4144 
Graflex, Graflex Roll-Film; Wollensak Velostig- 


’ mat Series II; stop, F/4.5; 1/440 second. 


“The Fallaway Slide”; 1/350 second; other 
data same. “Not Quite!’’; 1/440 second; same 
as others. “Back in Time’; same as above. 

“Crack!”; August; bright sun, same camera 
and lens, Seed Graflex Plate; 1/350 second. 

“The Heavy Hitter’; 1/600 second, same 
camera and day as above. 

“Brooklyn Pitchers Warming-Up,” June; 
1/200 second; stop, F 6.3; Seed Graflex Plate. 

All the pictures were developed in the following, 
—from “Seed Plates,’’ Eastman Kodak Company 
—and printed on Velox Glossy. 


Contrast DEVELOPER. 


EDWARD C. DAY 


Co. Sulphite of Soda... 1 oz. 
E. K. Co. Carbonate of Soda................ 800 grs. 
B. 

Potass. 70 grs. 


For use, take 4 ozs. A, % oz. of B. Do not add 
water for speed-development. This developer 
is excellent when contrast is needed. 

To sum up, have your exposures, in good sun- 
light, range from 1/75 to 1/300 for poses, to 
1/1000 to stop the ball, using between 1/250 and 
1/600 for slides at the bases, or, if you do not 
have a focal-plane shutter, get small figures and 
enlarge, use a fast film or plate, focus beforehand, 
develop for contrast; then enlarge—and baseball- 
photographs make fine enlargements for framing 
—up to almost any size—I have seven 24 x 32 
inches—and you will have some pictures to be 
proud of and to enjoy. So, pack up the photo- 
graphic kit, “‘fight’’ your way to the baseball- 
field, prepare for anything and, “Play Ball!” 
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Livelihood or Pastime? 


W. P. MATTERN 


ARE you one of the amateurs who 
Aj have thought long and often of 
going into the photo-business? 
There is nothing like trying it ona 
§) moncy-making basis, if you have at 
present a bank-account sufficient to tide you over 
the doubtful period—that is, if you are deter- 
mined not to listen to the advice of those among 
us who have taken the same long chance and 
come out at the short end. Without consulting 
statistics of ambitious ones who have not tasted 
failure, common sense—a rare gift, by the way— 
will doubtless dampen the fire of your enthusi- 
asm, if you give it a fair chance. 

Probably, as a sort of spare-time proposition, 
the outcome would be interesting; but the 
income would possibly be a shock to your sensi- 
bilities on one point—peace of mind. In other 
words, it won’t balance the expense-column of 
your ledger, much less the profit expected. 

Here’s the reason: In the first place, consider 
the start. If you are contemplating amateur 
photo-finishing, for instance, your probable agent 
will be the corner drug-store, and, maybe, several 
of them. Each receives its commission of generally 
twenty-five per cent—in some cases, that amount 
would not be considered sufficient. Then the 
cost of materials: allowing for an occasional 
drain through waste, the average cost in this line 
would be approximately fifty per cent of what 
you receive for the finished product. The bal- 
ance would be your recompense for work: no 
profit except the opportunity to gain through 
experience, which you are supposed to have 
before you start. Let us illustrate another, more 
practical way: 

A roll of film of twelve exposures is to be 
developed and printed. The size is the popular 
214.x 314. You can get a nominal charge for 
developing, though most already established 
places advertise to do it free, while we know 
positively that they recoup themselves on the 
prints. The public generally swallows the bait, 
however. Your price then would approximate 
ten cents for developing and five for each of 
twelve prints—a total of seventy cents. De- 
ducting the agent’s commission and cost of 
material, on the basis already mentioned, you 
have left about twenty-five cents for work and 
profit. Even if you consider this a pretty fair 
chance to take, what would you do when business 
stops suddenly and your surplus stock of ma- 
terial spoils through lack of foresight? Such 


things must be taken into account. But I have 
not yet mentioned the biggest obstacle of the 
new-comer—when the other fellow becomes 
aware of your existence as a competitor. The 
other fellow is generally a big one, whose busi- 
ness is done on such a large scale that you have 
no power to stage a come-back. 

The other fellow or firm will by this time have 
put a damper on your hopes through methods 
that are strictly business-like. He will offer 
your agent a commission large enough to make 
sure that you can come nowhere near it—for a 
time only. You might hesitate to believe this, 
but it’s done and, unless you can offer a larger 
commission, your business is ruined. It prob- 
ably would be, anyway, for I have experienced a 
time when my turn came, that my competitor 
did the work long enough for nothing to force 
me out. 

If you were already sure of a long-established 
business, which you are in a position to buy out, 
then by attention to small details and an occa- 
sional complimentary print thrown in, the 
picture-maker can be counted on to come back 
again with his next roll. Otherwise any one, 
boiler-maker or bookkeeper, who is_ thinking 
seriously of giving all his time to photography 
with the view of making money at the business, 
is making a serious mistake. As a side-line, 
photography is profitable to some extent, and 
although some may succeed occasionally on an 
all-time basis, they are few and scattered. The 
business is over-done; you cannot compete with 
those already established so long as they are 
aware that you are a new-comer in the field. 
This sounds strange to your ideas of getting- 
there, probably; but try it and be convinced. 
I am writing of the experiences of about eleven 
persons who have been tried “in the balance and 
found wanting.” Wanting what? Why, want- 
ing the capital to establish themselves in spite of 
others, and wanting courage to continue when 
the weather-man asserted himself. 

Keep at it as a hobby, by all means, and the 
future will find that you are progressing more 
rapidly toward the goal of master-photographer 
than if you worked at it merely as a means of 
livelihood. I said “‘merely,”’ because in that case 
the work, formerly pleasure becomes business— 
unless you are one of those who can combine the 
two—and a thing that should never be injected 
into the most beautiful of all sciences—the Art 
of Photography. 
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My First Photograph 


RUDOLF EICKEMEYER 
Number Two 


OW prosaic life would be were no 

Br Z sight called to mind, no sound 
ap [| repeated nor reference ever made 
Say ip to the days which have become 
wes} ideal to us through the years! 

I am walking a city-street, alone. I hear a 
song, crude in word and note; but I have a 
vision. Sights and sounds of the crowded 
thoroughfare disappear, I see my friend with 
whom I ranched, hunted and led a nomadic life 
on the north fork of the Platte in Colorado, in 
1885, with sleeves rolled up—his musical effort 
attuned to the rhythm of his hands and arms 
as he kneads the dough for biscuit. 

The picture awakens me to ecstasy, for I am 
again looking out of the cabin-door, where I am 
sitting, to the placid lake over the reedy marge 
where the wild ducks and geese are primping, 
flapping their wings or sporting with their fel- 
lows, to the foothills, almost barren save for a 
tree fighting here and there for existence. 

I see the well-marked antelope trails and, from 
my favorite jackpine on whose topmost naked 
bough the eagle rested, the lower branches 
sheltering the partridge when snow came, gazing 
first far below me into the valley where in sinu- 
ous, silvery curves bordered with willows of a 
tender green the river winds, then beyond to the 
dense pine-woodland broken by lovely paths, the 
haunt of the deer and elk, over the gulches and 
the cafions, in deep-blue shadow, still farther 
above to the bright green alplands where the big- 
horn and the wild goats pastured, to the crown- 
ing sight of all, the great range of the Rocky 
Mountains covered with perpetual snow. 

What has brought this earthly paradise to 
view? A phonograph sending out its raucous 
sound-waves from a store, and I am a boy again 
as I hear my partner’s voice: 


“T’m a dude, a dandy dude, 
I dress in the latest fashion.” 


So awakening to live again in the past when 
Mr. French mentions my first photograph, I find 
myself well-nigh engulfed in thirty-seven years 
of reminiscences; for when I tried photography 
as a means of pictorial expression its possibilities 
so engrossed me that my camera was soon my 
constant companion and then a part of me. 
Later, after receiving honors at exhibitions and 


the medal of The Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, in 1895, I entered the profes- 
sional field. 

Proceeding with the narrative, this lengthy 
introduction recalls a stump-speech, years ago, 
at a minstrel show, on “the sports and pastimes 
of the American people.” The kinky-haired 
speaker never got further than the title, and 
once in a while, with an earnestness in facial ex- 
pression and voice that was uproariously funny, 
he would say, “but to return to the subject— 
the sports and pastimes of the American people.” 
We filed out of the hall in good humor, but not 
one bit the wiser. 

Perhaps, I am where I must say something 
bearing on the subject? But let me see. A 
story is basically no different than a house or a 
picture. It must have a foundation. In other 
words, begin at the beginning. 

My father was an exceedingly thorough man 
and a prolific inventor who revolutionised the 
hat-industry and evolved many epoch-making 
inventions in the field of electricity. 

In the progress of his experiments, in our 
plant, he would call in the local photographer. 
He was not always available and, as I was em- 
ployed in the draughting-room, nearby, where I 
daily saw my father’s work, it occurred to him 
that it would be a good idea to have me make the 
photographs. 

With this suggestion in view, and with abso- 
lutely no knowledge of cameras save that ac- 
quired from textbooks at school, I called on 
a friend, a professional photographer, to learn 
that a customer of his had bought a camera 
and, tiring of it, wished to sell it. This I pur- 
chased. It was a 5 x 8 camera with Platyscope 
B lens, six double wooden plateholders, ab- 
normally thick, complete with tripod, and a 
wooden box with leather-handle. 

The outfit arrived on a Saturday, and I 
hastened to my friend’s darkroom where he 
showed me the method of placing plates in the 
holders. I recall how remarkable it seemed 
that he could tell the glass-side from the film- 
side of the plates by touch. 

Sunday morning dawns, clear and bright, the 
ground covered with snow. I am in the parlor of 
the big house. My little sister is to be the sub- 
ject in the bay-window which is flooded with 
sunlight and the reflections from the snow. 
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MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


I brought in a rocking-chair from the piazza 
and a book from the library. 

Kind reader—for the reader at this stage of 
my story simply must be kind—remember to be 
lenient, patient. 

I had not at that time reached the stage when 


' I knew the value of simplicity in picture-making. 


I felt the need of accessories, so brought in the 
easel with its plaque and framed engraving of 
the Italian Madonna. With this, the worst, told 
and an easy conscience possible to one who has 
opened his heart in humble confession, my 
narrative will now glide to its end. 

I was enthusiastic and about to expose the 
plate, when my father stopped at the door on 
the way to the library. Although he had never 
made a photograph in his life, his trained eye 
saw a situation which would have made my first 


\ 


RUDOLF EICKEMEYER 


photograph less interesting had he not inter- 
rupted. 

The camera, as high as the tripod permitted, 
was pointed down at my sister. Father came in 
the room and, stooping with eyes level to my 
sister’s, said, “this should be your point of view.” 
“Just common sense applied to photography,” 
you will say. Quite true; but I recall what 
an old Scotchman of our city said when accused 
of lacking so very desirable a characteristic. 
“Yes; common sense is a very good thing, but 
very few have got it.” I believe, after judging 
many thousand photographs, that it is as rare 
as good taste. Fortunate was I, indeed, that 
so vital a truth in portraiture should have been 
imparted and incorporated in my first picture. 
The light direct into the lens from the top of the 
window which I could so easily have shut off 
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by the indoor-blind, is evidence of the rudi- 
mentary stage of my knowledge. 

The photograph is not, however, lacking in 
modeling. A likable picture could be made by 
elimination, toning and trimming; but I have 
stuck to the text and the illustration is not only 
made from my first photograph, but the actual 
first print—unretouched and on albumen-paper. 

Allowing for loss in brilliancy, it is much the 
same as when made on February 3, 1884, the 
date which it bears. 

It may serve as a lesson. It contains many. 

[Many of our readers, naturally, will be inter- 
ested to now that representative examples of 
the work by Mr. Eickemeyer have been pub- 
lished in Puoto-Era MaGazine as far back as 
1900, the second year of the magazine’s existence. 
It has been the pleasure of the Editors to pub- 
lish, since that year, about thirty pictures that 
exemplify the versatility of Mr. Eickemeyer’s 
creative ability. The first of this long series of 
photographs by Mr. Eickemeyer is the “Dancing- 
Lesson,” which appeared as frontispiece in the 
issue of July, 1900. This masterpiece in genre- 
photography, exhibited and admired in this 
country and abroad, was succeeded by land- 
scapes and genres in the following issues: No- 
vember, 1900, three landscapes with figures; 
April, 1901, harvesting-scene with figures; May, 


1902, head of an attractive young girl with loosely 
falling hair, also favorably known; August, 1904, 
fuli-length portrait of Miss A.; May, 1905, por- 
trait of Lillian Blauvelt, well-known American 
singer; September, 1905, “An Appreciation,” by 
Sidney Allen, illustrated with a number of Mr. 
Eickemeyer’s best works, including “Immor- 
telles” (a beautiful field of Everlastings), “Rev- 
erie” (female head), ““A Summer-Sea” (an impres- 
sive marine), full-length portrait of Miss Hoff- 
man as Calpurnia, “Winter” (an expansive 
winter-scene), ““A Japanese Landscape,” “The 
Sea” (a beautiful interpretation of the subject) 
and a bust-portrait of Miss A.; October, 1907, 
“Tdyl of Spring’”’ (an ideal female head); Decem- 
ber, 1908, a large view of a stream in winter; 
April, 1909, “A Vision” (bust-portrait of a beau- 
tiful girl); August, 1909, pretty landscape with 
three specimens of a well-known feathered tribe, 
entitled ““Three Ducks on a Pond”; December, 
1911, “Mildred” (head of a young girl); Feb- 
ruary, 1914, landscape; January, 1915, “Vesper 
Bell” (portraying an old woman with hands 
clasped and head bowed in prayer); January, 
1917, landscape with sheep; June, 1918, wood- 
interior; June, 1919, ““A Nova Scotia Forest.” 
Mr. Eickemeyer also served as member of the 
Puoto-Era Jury at several of its annual pictorial 
competitions. —Ep1Tor.' 


True Education 
EDWARD SHAUNESSY 


EDISON is dealing with a single 
| aspect of education and at best we 
hii have only his impressions of what 
MM constitutes education. Let us see 
ew) if his theory is not in part a miscon- 


_ ception. I quote from William James: 


Education consists in the organising of 
resources in the human being, of powers of 
conduct which shall fit bim to his social and 
physical world. An uneducated person is 
one who is nonplussed by all but the most 
habitual situations. One who is educated is 
able to extricate himself from circumstances 
in which he never was placed before. Edu- 
cation, in short, cannot be better described 
than by calling it the organisation of ac- 
quired habits of conduct and tendencies to 
behavior. 


In other words, education is the organisation 
and right use of powers and faculties. 

Let us go deeper than James: Education is 
the manifestation of the perfection’ already in 


man. It is already coiled up in man; as he goes 
through life, he overcomes obstacles and unfolds 
it. Education and progression simply mean 
taking away the obstacles and, by its own nature, 
the power within man will manifest itself. 

The momentum is not from without, it comes 
from inside. Education cannot be superimposed 
on man. It is not to be found in books. We 
find in books only what we already know, our own 
alienated thought brought back to us. We take 
from books only what we can absorb. Books are 
the hints, the suggestive element. 

The questions submitted are no test of a man’s 
capacity for thinking with precision and accuracy 
nor of his perceptive power, his deductive power 
or his mind values or power to act and react. 
Take him into the laboratory and let him unfold 
what he already has within. Training of the 
mind does not consist in cramming with facts. 
but in drawing out its powers. 

What we need is man-making education, in- 
stitutions for making men and men for making 
institutions.—The New York Herald. 
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A SUMMER-SEA 
RUDOLF EICKEMEYER 
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aeaY dog is a good dog. He is con- 
sidered intelligent—that is, he 

Za wi comes when he is called and, in 
ai wet weather or when the garden- 
ESE hose is turned his way, goes under 
cover. He has been trained to do certain things 
at command, and does them. He knows those 
that belong to the household. Instinct and a 
keen sense of smell inform him when meals are 
cooking. He loves the children and hates the 
scavenger. Once a day, he gets the city-dog’s 
freedom and avails himself of it by running at full 
speed till tired. That also is his instinct for 
exercise. But after all, he is only a dog. He 
reads nothing, is not addicted to any hobbies 
outside of bones and the tracing of other canine 
visitations. Also having eaten all he can hold, 
he buries his bones, although he should know, 
after several years of regular and sufficient feed- 
ing, that the next meal will bring him enough 
and another bone to hide. He is, in a word, as 
safe and sane as any man of big business. Like, 
too, in that one may truly consider him overfed 
and oversexed. This advantage is his, however, 
he seems never tired or bored. His singleness of 
purpose and freedom of hobbies recommend him 
to masters of finance. In place of paintings, 
bric-a-brac and bonds, he collects and hoards the 
aforesaid bones, with this in his favor—that he 
understands and appreciates bones, and many a 
millionaire wonders, as he stands before his latest 
acquisition, what that picture or statue is all 
about, anyhow. Think this over, also: Having 
buried his overplus of food, the beast is likely to 
forget it, whereas the moneyman’s mind carks 
night and day over his hoard. 

The higher up the scale of animal-life we go, 
the more evidence we find of versatility. The 
humans with fine minds enjoy doing many 
things instead of only one. But as the needs of 
subsistence and existence require one fixed and 
definite occupation—which takes the form of a 
business, art, trade, or profession—the various 
side accomplishments cultivated for no profit 
but wholly and purely for pleasure have been 
differentiated under the title, “Hobby.” Now 
there are ethics to hobbies. Decidedly. The 
banker who accumulates paintings or rare books, 
because he must have something different to 
advertise his affluence; the ironmonger who gives 
away libraries, and the human octopus who 
endows colleges to keep from being submerged 
in his rapid increment of gold—these cannot 
be said to have a hobby. The poor fellow who 


Hobbies 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


works six days a week, and on Sundays wakes 
early, vamps a light breakfast, loads up with 
twenty pounds of camera, plates and tripod, and 
hurries afield to catch some trick of sunlight and 
shadow in the green places where trees whisper 
and streams talk a language which he can under- 
stand—this poor fellow who is richer than 
Carnegie or Rockefeller, if he but knew, has a 
hobby. It is his badge of nobility, that escutch- 
eon by which you may distinguish him from the 
dog. 

My dog, of whom so much is said here, is very 
fond of me, and I am very fond of him. Faith- 
ful beast; he would probably die for me. They 
say dogs do such things. But, somehow, when a 
stranger calls on me to talk photography— 
though he be shabby and finds me in overalls 
and begrimed—we are brothers. We belong, 
you see, to the higher degrees of a mental Free- 
and very-much Accepted Masonry. I leave 
and forget my dog to spend the day with this 
visitor. This is said with all the pride the words 
carry. I hold myself through life, self-consti- 
tuted spokesman, for hobbies. Modern spe- 
cialists in medicine and psychology (which are 
closely allied) prescribe hobbies to men whose 
brains have become vitiated with concentration 
upon one idea. The prescription is too lightly 
given and too hastily taken. It had better be 
written like a recipe for nostrums, and might 
read something like this: 


'“R, Take one occupation that shall bring no 


money-returns, 

one day a week and several spare hours 
now and then, 

call it a hobby and pursue it with en- 
thusiasm. 

Sig. Above to be taken with a whole heart 
and sincere affection.” 

What I have said of rich men must seem so 
bitter and so sweeping that it fails of conviction. 
Right! Many a millionaire is bound to his 
slavery of moneymaking by circumstances over 
which he has little control. Call it Fate. He 
is not a willing or a stupid slave. When a 
threatened or an actual breakdown compels 
him to retire, he opens his arms to some hobby 
that has been waiting for him. Even in his 
active years, many a Croesus is collecting old 
books which he loves and plans to read some day. 
May God be good to him and grant him those 
days and not strike him dead before he has a 
chance to thumb the pages of his treasures. 

As things go, I am poor in a worldly sense, 
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ATTENTION! 


but nothing in life has consoled me for the lack 
of money like my hobbies. I am rich enough to 
have several. These hobbies have made me 
friends that money could not buy. They have 
brought me wholehearted, disinterested, sus- 
picionless friendships and they have created in 
me an ability to enjoy leisure when it is granted 
me. My children have grown closer to me for 
this human side of their dad, and the good wife 
smiles indulgently when I mess up the house 
with my chemicals, or my watercolors, or my 
collection of tools, and, I suspect, thinks me a 
pretty good sort of fellow. She shares my 
hobbies and enthuses with me. But then she 
is such a clever woman! And do you know, 
should it be that she only feigns this interest 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


it brings us closer together. Whereas, if she 
had an interest keen or pretended in my invest- 
ments, the spirit might not be so lofty, or so 
uniting. What do you think? 

And so, though I am rather an unambitious 
fellow, who works hard and enjoys his work, 
and plays hard and enjoys his play, and has done 
nothing noteworthy and never shall do any- 
thing noteworthy, and is considered rather a 
simple fellow by his successful acquaintances, I 
laugh in my sleeve and go on with my even 
career. The youngsters have a clear, calm mind 
and a vision of the perspective of Life. At 
times, I feel like one on a hilltop with the moiling, 
boiling city below. The sounds of the many 
come to me. I see the smoky haze. Men are 
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massing millions down there during the day, 
and, when at night they go to what they call 
home, they will plan the massing of more mil- 
lions tomorrow. Poor workmen with dull minds 
are flirting with death for a pittance and, when 
the occasional holiday comes to them, they will 
lie like my dog, and call it rest or, unlike my dog, 
will swill strong liquors and say it is pleasure. 
From my pottering around with pictures, and 
colors and books, and things. I have happened 


upon that Universal Language which Bryant says 
Nature speaks to “Him who holds communion 
with her visible forms.” I set up my tripod, look 
at the groundglass, expose, and, when the sun is 
setting, go home with a clean, soothed mind, lungs 
filled with oxygen, and a good appetite. After a 
home-dinner, the darkroom and pleasant thoughts 
for company in the redlit solitude. The black 
spots form on the plate, it is coming up. Why, 
look! I’ve made a picture. 


Speed-Limits 


ey <1 N Jules Verne’s book “From the 
er ba Earth to the Moon” a happy de- 
an Fes) scription is given of the old-time 
hae Ae: rivalry between makers of big guns 
erred and makers of armor-plates. As 
soon as a gun capable of shattering any existing 
armor-plate came into being, inventors set to 
work to produce armor that laughed at the new 
monster’s projectiles. This armor having been 
installed, only a short interval would elapse be- 
fore the appearance of another and more for- 
midable gun capable of penetrating the improved 
plates as if they were made of cheese. Fortu- 
nately, the emulation among lens-makers and 
plate-makers in the direction of attaining the 
highest possible speeds is on a different basis. 
Although their efforts can hardly be said to be co- 
ordinated they are both striving for the common 
good of those for whom they cater, and the suc- 
cess of one does not necessarily prejudice the 
success of the other. At the same time it is a 
pertinent reflection that possessors of very rapid 
lenses can, as a rule, afford to ignore the intro- 
duction of ultra-rapid plates, and many will be 
inclined to welcome plates of extreme sensitive- 
ness chiefly because by using them they will be 
spared the necessity of buying costly wide- 
aperture lenses. 

Within limits, progress, whether competitive 
or not, in both these connections is heartily to 
be approved. Quite apart from what is mere 
freak-photography, there are several branches in 
which a combination of great lens-speed with 
great plate-speed is eminently desirable. Press- 
photography has become part of our daily life, 
and for the press-photographer no lens or plate 
can be too rapid, provided that decent results 
can be obtained without adding prohibitively to 
the weight or bulk of the apparatus carried, or 
detracting prohibitively from the ease and quick- 
ness of the operations subsequent to exposure. 


Lenses and plates enabling high shutter-speeds 
to be used on a winter-afternoon are distinct 
desiderata. Instantaneous photography by arti- 
ficial light can still do with further assistance 
from the optician and emulsion-maker. Recent 
introductions point to the possibility that before 
long snapshots of scenes on the stage may be 
made with ordinary theater-lighting. An at- 
tempt in that direction was made, it may be re- 
membered, a good many years ago by Dr. Griin, 
who invented and put on the market a lens 
working, more or less inefficiently, at F/2. But 
the result was extremely poor. Indeed, in this 
case, it is obviously to increased plate-speed 
rather than to increased lens-speed we must look 
for satisfactory progress, for no picture of a stage- 
scene made at a larger aperture than F/8 is 
likely to be really pleasing. 

The limitations of lens-speed are clearly de- 
fined and familiar to most photographers. 
Lenses of excessive rapidity have long been avail- 
able for those who required them for special work. 
In addition to the Griin lens just mentioned an 
F/2 portrait-lens was formerly made by Dall- 
meyer, and is still sometimes met with in second- 
hand catalogs. If we remember rightly it was 
known as the 3c, had a focal length of about 12 
inches, and was intended mainly for cabinet- 
pictures of children. Such an objective was 
necessarily both bulky and costly, and its popu- 
larity was therefore limited. For particular 
purposes, where only a very small picture was 
required, it was possible years ago to put to- 
gether a lens working at F/1.5 by combining 
two of the old Zeiss single telepositives, which 
worked at F/3 and had a focal length of 814 
inches. But few, we imagine, went to the length 
of buying two of these objectives, which cost 
about $100 apiece, in order to produce a combi- 
nation with a focal length of only a trifle over 4 
inches. Nowadays there are several F/3 lenses 
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EVENING ON THE NISHNA 


on the market, other than those employed for 
kinematography, and one firm has in hand an 
anastigmat of focal lengths up to 12 inches with 
an aperture of F/2.9. A 12-inch lens has been 
made which covers a half-plate satisfactorily. 

It goes without saying that, although very 
wide apertures are extremely useful for kinema- 
tograph and other work in which only very short 
focal lengths are commonly needed, it is only 
very rarely that a lens with a focal length of 
over 6 inches can be used satisfactorily at an 
aperture wider than, let us say, F/5.6. The depth 
of focus condition is a veritable rock ahead in the 
way of all progress in lens-manufacture, as far 
as aperture is concerned; and on it the popularity 
of the F/3 lens among any but users of very small 
cameras is likely sooner or later to split. On the 
other hand, tiny pictures made with a very short- 
focus lens of this extreme rapidity will, if the 
lens is anastigmatically corrected, stand con- 
siderable enlargement. There is also a special 
sphere of usefulness for very wide-aperture ob- 
jectives in connection with astronomical and 
instantaneous color-photography. 

The question whether the sensitiveness of 
emulsions can be increased to a much further ex- 
tent with advantage to the photographic world 
in general is one which can be variously argued. 


A. S. WORKMAN 


Formerly, increased rapidity was accompanied 
by an appreciable coarseness of grain, and, where 
the quality of the negative and its capacity to 
stand enlargement were primary considerations, 
workers were inclined to shun plates of the ultra- 
rapid, 500 H. and D. description. But some of 
the modern very fast plates are of by no means 
objectionably coarse grain, and yield negatives 
of excellent quality. As new color-sensitising 
dyes come to be introduced, we may expect 
further advances in rapidity, apart from increase, 
in the sensitiveness of the original emulsion. It 
may be thought that it is possible to have plates 
that are too sensitive, since no method is likely 
to be devised by which they can be packed, as 
well as coated and cut to sizes, in total darkness. 
But if emulsions ten times more sensitive were 
to be made, our plate-manufacturers would prob- 
ably be equal to the task of coating them. As 
things are, there is no plate on the market which 
cannot be more or less conveniently handled, 
and, of course, as regards development, other- 
wise than ina tank. And it must be remembered 
that we are only at the threshold of knowledge 
of imparting highly selective color-sensitiveness 
to plates, and further from what may be of im- 
portance, namely, selective color-insensitiveness. 
The British Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Worthy Photographic Project 


LTHOUGH the time has passed when 
photographers were clannish, and classed 
gregariously with tradesmen, there is room left 
to improve their standing in nearly every com- 
munity. It is not enough that the respectable 
ones are members of fraternal organisations, 
or that, in many cases, they belong to high-class 
social clubs. They should assert themselves 
more, and rely upon their beautiful and indis- 
pensable art to give them the social prominence 
that they deserve. The fact that there are 
many followers of the profession whose methods 
are far from being ethical, or exemplary, should 
not deter those of the better class from asserting 
their individuality as artists, honorable busi- 
ness-men and model citizens. Professional pho- 
tography is made up largely of the finest types 
of men and women, who should seize the oppor- 
tunities open to them for civic, social and educa- 
tional activities shared by others whose voca- 
tions, in many cases, are not on a par with that 
of professional photography. We have pointed 
out, in the past, numerous ways by which 
photographers of both sexes may gain desirable 
prominence as officers in organisations active in 
the best interests of the community, and fulfil 
the incumbent duties in a creditable manner. 
Certain well-known professional photographers, 
by reason of eminent fitness, occupy high posi- 
tions in the affairs of art, education or politics. 
During the late war, too, photographers assumed 
new and responsible duties, in the performance 
of which they won distinction and reward. 
There is one thing, however, in which photog- 
raphers do not take sufficient interest and which, 
if properly carried out, would redound to their 
credit and make the public their debtor. By 


‘this we mean the effort to display, by photog- 


raphy, the architectural beauty of the public 
buildings, monuments and churches of the city 
in whose welfare and reputation they are inter- 
ested. It should not be left to the amateur 
clubs, many of which already are doing much 
toward the development of their city’s appear- 
ance. If there be no concerted effort of the 
professional photographers of a city to aid in 
the artistic appearance of its parks, streets and 
public buildings, there should be, at least, one 
capable and progressive citizen-photographer 


who would take it upon himself to produce a 
collection of artistic photographs portraying the 
dignity and beauty of the city’s public buildings 
and monuments. This was done in the case of a 
certain city, in the East, by a local photo- 
pictorialist, who was also bright enough to pro- 
cure an appropriation from the city to cover the 
cost of preparing such a collection of prints. In 
every city, large or small, there should be a 
permanent public exhibition of photographs of 
all its public buildings, monuments and parks— 
the result of a local artist-photographer’s best 
personal efforts. It happens, only too fre- 
quently, that visitors to a large city miss seeing 
some of its important features. This might be 
obviated by the tourist’s first inspecting a repre- 
sentative collection of artistic photographs of 
the city’s architectural and scenic attractions. 

If the suggestion made in this article is prac- 
tical, and worthy of adoption, let the wide-awake 
and progressive photographer give it the benefit 
of his best thought and aid in its realisation. In 
the end, there should be a capable art-commis- 
sion to pass on the artistic and technical merits 
of such a collection of photographs, so that only 
the best be placed on permanent, public exhibi- 
tion, and prove to be an effective and perpetual 
means of publicity. 


Photo-Swindlers Rampant 


HE daily press reported early in July a num- 
ber of arrests in connection with the sale of 
stock of fraudulent motion-picture enterprises. 
It is astonishing how much of such stock is sold; 
but one needs only to consider how many persons 
are eager to buy it. These same people should in- 
vest their savings in Liberty Bonds or Postal 
Savings-Stamps where the return is comparatively 
small, but sure, and where the investment is be- 
yond question. But this form of investment lacks 
charm of novelty and excitement, hence the un- 
scrupulous promoters exploit successfully a form 
of human weakness that exists everywhere—in 
other countries, as well as in America. It is a 
subject for a sermon that should be preached in 
every church, at least once a month; but then 
there are so many topics that are not easy of 
comprehension or explanation which take prece- 
dence in many pulpits. Human nature is a 
strange thing. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, bes 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. ll prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Street-Scenes 
Closed May 31, 1921 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 
Third Prize: Donald R. Battles. 

Honorable Mention: Charles P. Abs, Gertrude Ben- 
nett, Walter Birdsall, N. E. Brooks, F. H. Chant, 
James J. Connors, James H. Downey, Harry A. 
Erickson, Thomas Farmer, J. H. Field, G. W. French, 
C. W. Gibbs, J. H. Kiancke, Alexander Murray, 
Hannah G. Myrick, M. W. Reeves, F. H. Rodgers, Ford 
E. Samuel, J. Herbert Saunders, Kenneth D. Smith, 
Herbert B. Turner, Paul Wierum, Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May $1. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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THE CLOCK-CORNER 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 


SECOND PRIZE — STREET-SCENES 


View-Finders 


THE view-finder is a very necessary adjunct to the 
hand-camera, says a writer in The British Journal, and 
it is occasionally useful on the view-camera; but, un- 
fortunately, it is not always as perfectly adjusted as it 
should be, and, moreover, is not always convenient 
to use. The reflex-camera has, of course, the most 
perfect system of view-finding, since, not only is the 
image identical with that projected upon the plate: 
but adjustment for different lenses, rise of front, and 
distance of object is made automatically. The twin- 
lens camera is little inferior; but it does not permit 
such accurate centering of the image when the subject 
is close to the lens. The bulk and cost of both these 
instruments have kept them from being so popular 
as the lighter folding-models, of which there are so 
many varieties, that a little study of non-focusing 
finders may be found profitable. 


Broadly speaking, finders may be divided into three 
classes, those in which the image formed by a small 
lens is received upon a groundglass placed parallel 
with the axis of such lens, the necessary deflection 
being provided by a mirror; those in which the image 
is received by a second convex lens in lieu of the ground- 
glass, and those in which the image is either viewed 
directly through a single concave lens or a combination 
of concave and convex lenses. 

Before dealing with the special features of each of 
these it may be useful to caution the purchaser of a 
hand-camera to check the coincidence of the finder and 
plate before starting upon any serious work, since 
there is always the possibility, that even if the angle 
of view be correct, the finder has become decentered 
either by shock or strain. 

The groundglass-finder, if well made, is the most 
reliable form; but the image is not seen easily in the 
open air, since the hoods usually provided are quite 
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OLD NUREMBERG 


inadequate to shade the groundglass. If a circular 
spring-clip be provided to hold an ordinary focusing- 
magnifier in position, this trouble will be overcome, and 
great accuracy in placing the image obtained. As 
with an ordinary focusing-screen, a little oil or grease 
upon the ground surface will be an improvement. 

The brilliant finder in which the image is formed 
upon the surface of a field-lens does not require any 
shading, even in a bright light; but, unless well made, 
there is a likelihood for the image to shift when the 
eye of the user is moved. If properly made, the image 
will disappear if the eye is decentered, but will remain 
stationary as long as it is visible. With persons having 
normal vision, no magnifier is necessary; but it is 
necessary with those afflicted with “old sight,” which 
necessitates the unaided eye being kept at a distance 
at which it is difficult to see the details of the image. 
Ordinary reading-spectacles will serve the same pur- 
pose; but as these, unless bifocal, preclude clear vision 
of the actual subject, they are better dispensed with. 

The foregoing types of finder have the disadvantage, 
which they share with the reflex-camera, of giving 


THIRD PRIZE 
STREET-SCENES 


DONALD R. BATTLES 


lateral inversion of the image, and when photographing 
moving objects, and thus may prevent the correct 
moment for exposure being chosen. For example, if 
we wish to photograph a coach which is approaching 
from the operator's right, it is rather embarrassing to 
see it enter the finder from the left. For this reason. 
among others, the direct-vision finder is generally 
used by press-photographers. 

The direct-vision finder usually consists of a rec- 
tangular concave lens fixed with a spring-hinge at one 
edge of a metal plate, a small pointer or sighting-vane 
being fixed at the other edge. Cross-lines are ruled 
upon the front lens, and the finder can thus be aligned 
upon the center of the picture in the same way as a 
rifle-sight. A small convex lens is sometimes fixed 
in the sighting-vane, and is a great help in getting a 
correctly-centered view. Finders of this type are 
intended for use with the camera at the level of the 
eye, but those of the reflecting-type must be used at 
waist-level. There has, however, been one finder— 
the Adams Rectiflex, not now obtainable—in which 
the image seen through a concave lens is formed by 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
STREET-SCENES 


LATE AFTERNOON 


ON BROAD STREET 


means of a doubly-reflecting prism not only upright 
but without lateral inversion. 

A very useful finder, which has the advantage of 
accommodating its angle to any lens which can be 
used upon the camera to which it is fitted, consists of 
a wire-frame—the size of the plate—fixed immediately 

_ above the lens-board, and a sighting-vane, fitted over 
the plane of the groundglass, gives the correct position 
for the eye of the observer. Finders of this class are 
sometimes made upon a reduced scale with a fixed 
distance between sight and frame; but are obviously 
limited to use with one focal length of lens. 

From time to time many special forms of finder have 
been made for various purposes. One commonly used 
upon Kinematograph cameras consists of a square 
wooden tube at one end of which is a lens; halfway 
down the tube is a grcundglass-screen, the remaining 
length being used as a hood. If the section of the 
tube is twice the linear dimensions of the film it is 
easy to keep the camera accurately centered upon the 
subject. This type is sometimes fitted to hand- 
cameras by those who prefer a groundglass-screen with 


GERTRUDE BENNETT 


an easily visible image. A spectacle lens of suitable 
focus, fitted to the rear end of the wooden tunnel, 
adds to the value of the arrangement. 

More than one attempt has been made to produce 
a small finder which, by a kind of gearing down, in- 
dicates when the working lens is correctly focused; 
but, so far, without much success, the apparent depth 
of focus in the smaller lens being deceptive. Such 
devices are usually required for use in conjunction with 
large working apertures, and a finder-lens working 
at F/3 was found to be unreliable when used with an 
objective at F/6. 

An important factor in hand-camera work is the 
height of the lens from the ground. Many subjects 
look quite different at waist-level and eye-level, 
and every worker must choose for himself which type 
of finder will serve him best. For press-work the 
eye-level finder is undoubtedly superior, as it allows 
the camera to be raised above obstacles or used in a 
crowd. Our advice is, if possible, to have two finders, 
so that either position may be utilised. Finders which 
combine direct and reflected images are best avoided, 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


THE END OF THE STORY 


JOHN W. GILLIES 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Outdoor-Genres 
Closes September 30, 1921 


THERE is no competition that seems to have a 
stronger appeal than the one devoted to Outdoor- 
Genres. One reason is that the human element plays 
such an important part; and the other, that good sub- 
ject material may be found at every hand. In addi- 
tion, weather-conditions at this season of the year favor 
the worker. The vacation-days lend themselves readily 
to the camerist who seeks suitable material. There is 
life and activity all about us. In short, the camerist 
is limited only by his artistic skill and by the equip- 
ment that he is able to use intelligently. 

Perhaps, there is no term used in artistic photography 
that requires more explanation than “outdoor-genre.” 
The Editors of PHoro-Era Macazine have defined 
the term so frequently that they feel that readers must 
be bored. However, the fact remains that many new 
readers and subscribers desire light on the subject, so 
that we feel in duty-bound to help them as we have 
tried to help those who are now well informed. 

In considering the general subject of outdoor-genres, 
I believe it to be well to recall Webster’s definition, “‘a 
genre is a style of painting, sculpture or other imitative 


art, which illustrates everyday life and manners.” Do 
not overlook this point. Some outdoor-portraits may 
be genres; but a true genre could never be a strictly 
technical outdoor-portrait because a genre-portrait is 
usually more spontaneous and true to life than a formal 
portrait. It shows the subject smiling or even laugh- 
ing, seated, perhaps, in a boat, hammock, or motor-car. 
In short, an outdoor-genre should represent the sub- 
ject—be it man, woman or child—as the camerist finds 
it. Contestants may take my word for it that, to make 
a good outdoor- -genre—portraying the subject 2s it is 
and, at the same time, with due regard to pleasing com- 
position—requires no mean degree of skill. It is a 
severe test of technical and artistic skill, and this com- 
petition should appeal to ambitious camerists on that 
very account. 
Before sending in prints, it might be well to look up 
the definition of genre in some authoritative text-book, 
“Photography and Fine Art” by Henry Turner Bailey, 
and to read such a book as Hammond's “‘Pictorial Com- 
position in Photography.” In a general way, we all 
know what the word means; but in this competition it 
is essential that we understand its exact significance, 
otherwise contestants may experience disappointment. 
My reason for emphasising this point is to make clear 
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that outdoor-portraits, landscapes, groups, etc., are not 
acceptable, no matter how technically perfect, or artis- 
tic in intent, they may be. The clearer that the cor- 
rect definition of outdoor-genre is carried in the mind 
of the worker, the nearer he will come to winning a 
prize or an Honorable Mention. 

There is a distinct advantage in planning carefully 
to send prints that are true outdoor-genres. By that I 
mean that it is a wise step to decide upon one type of 
outdoor-genre and to concentrate on that to the exclu- 
sion of others. Obviously, those camerists who are at 
the seashore should not attempt to portray rural life, 
and those in the mountains should not attempt sub- 
jects of marine-character unless they happen to be 
near a very large body of inland water. Workers 
should make the most of what is at hand. In no 
case, force the issue. Take the subject as it is found 
and with individual brain-power and technical skill 
make it a beautiful picture. Let us suppose that the 
camerist decides to devote himself exclusively to an 
old inhabitant of a village who sits day by day in 
front of the “general store.’ First, it requires diplo- 
macy and kindness; second, many (not too many) 
attempts; and, finally, great care to select the print 
which best portrays the subject and expresses that 
which was in the mind of the camerist. In fact, it 
might require an entire season to obtain the right 
subject amid appropriate surroundings. Lest I be 
misunderstood, let me say that I do not infer that the 
camerist should use roll after roll, or dozens of plates, 
to obtain just the right result. What I do mean is 
that whenever he has this competition in mind, let him 
stick to one type of outdoor-genre; at other times, let 
him photograph other subjects that appeal to him. 

There is virtually no limit to the supply of material 
for delightful outdoor-genres. Whether the available 
material is made into successful pictures is a matter 
that rests solely with the camerist. Children at play, 
harvesters at work in the fields, dairymaids, fishermen, 
gate-tenders, scissors-grinders, peddlers, traffic-officers, 
ferry-men, carpenters, plumbers, postmen; also rela- 
tives, friends and pets—all are promising subjects for 
excellent outdoor-genres. There are many good sub- 
jects that I have not mentioned; but I am sure that 
the worker can easily think of others that are as good 
as, if not better than, those I have listed. Again let 
me remind contestants to remember the definition of 
genre and to see to it that each picture illustrates some 
phase of everyday life and manners. For example, no 
real camper in his senses wears a blue coat, white flannel 
trousers and white shoes as he busies himself about the 
camp-fire, neither does he wear such apparel when he is 
fishing. It is well to remember that consistency is a 
jewel. Motion-pictures serve as excellent examples of 
the value of accuracy and the portrayal of characters 
true to the life. One can imagine how an audience 
would accept Mary Pickford if she depicted life in an 

- orphan asylum or as a member of a poor family dressed 
in any manner other than true to actual conditions. 
The motion-picture producers learned the value of ac- 
curacy long ago, and we know to what expense they will 
go to reproduce famous places or buildings according 
to the very drawings of the original so that the audience 
may indeed feel itself to be in London, Egypt or the 
South Sea Islands, as the case may be. Unless the 
camerist makes a picture that he knows to be accord- 
ing to fact, it will not ring true, and the beholder will 
fail to grasp the thought behind it. 

Probably in no competition have the owners of vest- 
pocket and hand-cameras such an opportunity to use 
their outfits to advantage. In most cases the making 
of a good outdoor-genre lends itself to the unobtrusive- 


ness of the small camera; and many a picture may be 
had that would be lost before an 8 x 10 view-camera 
could be set up. Moreover, such a large equipment 
is very apt to make the most accommodating subject 
ill at ease and ‘camera shy.”’ Even professional 
models find it very difficult to gaze unflinchingly into 
the gaping maw of an 8 x 10 studio-lens and “register” 
spontaneity—unconcern and easy relaxation. How 
much more difficult it must be for some old fisherman 
or hard-working farmer! The more unobtrusive the 
preparations for all genre-photography, the better is the 
result. The more impromptu the making of the genre, 
the more natural and gratifying will be the portrayal. 
Unostentatious speed is a great speed. The quicker the 
picture is made—with due regard for exposure, focus 
and composition—the more the subject will like it 
and the greater the chances of ultimate success. Pro- 
longed “arranging” of the subject or accessories should 
be avoided. The camerist should train himself to “size 
up” a situation quickly, to decide whether the subject 
and the setting meet his requirements, to make the pict- 
ure and to go on his way without attracting undue 
attention to himself or to the subject. 

Perhaps, no competition is better adapted to the 
individual artistic temperament of the camerist than 
the present one. He may elect or prefer to por- 
tray the pathos of the ghetto, the care-free play of 
children on the beach, the vigilant efficiency of the 
sturdy traffic-officer or the labor of the harvesters. 
In most cases, the camerist will make the best outdoor- 
genre of a subject that appeals to his heart as well as 
to his mind. Usually, a subject that fills the camerist 
with deep emotion, whether of sorrow or joy, will affect 
the beholder similarly. Of course, it is understood that 
the subject in question must have more than local in- 
terest. Its appeal must be general. A beautiful child, 
artistically and truthfully posed, is a subject that has 
universal interest; but the same child photographed in 
an environment which limits the interest to relatives 
and friends will fail to make a strong appeal to the be- 
holder. It is true of photography as it is of painting, 
sculpture and literature that the subject of greatest 
general appeal is one that all may enjoy the world over. 
Such a picture will appeal as strongly to the people in 
England, as to those who live about us. There is a 
tremendous satisfaction in doing or making something 
that will cause persons everywhere to acknowledge your 
skill and artistry. In this connection, let me repeat 
what I have said several times on this page, and that is 
to remember always that the truly great things are 
invariably simple, even in selecting a group as a sub- 
ject. In short, they appeal to the most educated 
critic and also to the modest laborer equally. Any 
picture that can meet such a test, is a joy forever. 

The jury is very eager to see if there is not some con- 
testant who can send in a print that is new in theme 
and execution. From many interesting and profitable 
chats with amateur workers, I am led to say that in 
many cases there is too much bashfulness—too much 
shrinking from giving out what is truly good and beau- 
tiful. Although we admire and have grown fond of 
our many old friends, we are eager to welcome many 
workers who are doing excellent work but appear to 
have “‘stage-fright’”” when it comes to entering a print 
in one of these competitions. We hope that all such 
friends and readers will pluck up courage and begin 
with this competition to be regular contributors. Our 
standards are high, we admit; but all the same there 
is a heart back of it all and we value and respect the 
efforts of every contestant whether known to us or not. 


A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 

but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Pooto-ErA MaGaZINE, or in 

books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7%. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1921 


First Prize: Dr. Clinton L. Decker. 
Second Prize: M. J. Burelbach. 
Honorable Mention: John J. Griffiths, Arthur D. 
Madge, John R. Rasmusson: C. H. True. 


‘**‘What Have You to Show for It?’’ 


THERE are many occasions in life when this ques- 
tion proves to be a searching one. There are 
some amateur and professional photographers who 
might find it very difficult—if not impossible—to an- 
swer this question satisfactorily at the end of the 
photographic season. Perhaps, this question is of 
great importance to the beginner. What has he to 
show for his first season’s work? To be sure, he may 
have prints; but are they pictures or records? Are they 
well exposed, developed and printed; or are they under- 
exposed, scratched and stained? Can he show these 
prints with pride or is he obliged to find every possible 
excuse to justify his own carelessness and failure? Is 
photography a pleasure to him or has it degenerated 
into a confused, incomprehensible pastime? 

There are many beginners who are eager to make 
good pictures and are really sincere about it, at the 
beginning; but a succession of poor results or failures 
is apt to produce discouragement and, finally, the de- 
sire to consign the entire photographic outfit to the 
ash-barrel. Of course, some beginners are made of 
“sterner stuff’ and refuse to become “‘quitters,” no 
matter how dismal] their photographic failures may be. 
Then, there are those who plod along with fair success, 
but seem unable to rise above a certain level of attain- 
ment. Lastly, we have those who, from the very first 
exposure, make a success of photography—not because 
they have greater ability, but because they intend to 
have something to show for their investment of time 
and money. They intend to stand or fall, photo- 
graphically, by the skill and the workmanship that 
they display throughout the season. They ask and 
expect no quarter in the form of excuses. To overcome 
photographic failure and discouragement is their one 
objective. Needless to say, they will have something 
to show for their summer’s work. 

Of course, photographic failure is not always trace- 
able to the beginner’s personal efforts. Conditions be- 
yond his control or beyond his experience may become a 
deciding factor; but in most cases, photographic failure 
is due solely to the individual and not to his equipment. 
There are too many examples at hand to prove that 
the man or woman who uses a camera, and not the 
camera itself, is often the cause of photographic failures. 
Witness the number of beautiful exhibition-pictures 
made with simple, moderate-priced outfits in the hands 
of skilled and intelligent workers! The old adage, “A 
poor workman blames his tools,’ may be applied some- 
times to the unsuccessful practice of amateur and 
professional photography. 

Pride, if nothing more, should impel the beginner to 
sow well that he may reap a full photographic harvest. 
Let us suppose that we purchased a camera and pre- 
sented it to a friend as a birthday-gift. Naturally, we 
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CLIMBING MT. RAINIER 


DR. CLINTON L. DECKER 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


would be interested to learn of his photographic prog- 
ress and to see pictures that he made. If the results 
were poor and our friend failed to show enough interest 
to attempt to make good pictures, we would feel dis- 
appointed and rather regret that we had ever given 
himacamera. Were I to receive the gift from a friend, 
I should feel that I owed it to him, as well as to myself, 
to make a success of photography. At least, I should 
like to be able to show him good “‘snapshots,”’ if nothing 
more. In short, I should make every reasonable at- 
tempt to have something to show for my photographic 
season. Moreover, I should make every attempt to 
master the rudiments of developing and printing; the 
use of the developing-tank and darkroom-methods of 
photo-finishing and the fundamental principles of cor- 
rect use of the lens and shutter on the camera. Also, 
I should try to grasp the elementary rules that govern 
pictorial composition and the criticism of pictures. 
There is a tremendous amount of satisfaction in doing 
a thing when you know how to do it well. 

To do things right may appear to be difficult and to 
involve much “useless” attention to detail. However, 
the fact remains that the beginner will have far more 
pleasure out of his photographic experiences if he tries 
to make a success of them than if he does not. We are 
all glad to help the man who is striving to help himself; 
but we lose interest quickly when there are signs of 
carelessness, neglect and a “I-don’t-care”’ spirit. Some 
may say, “This is all very well; but the vacation-season 
is no time to take anything seriously.” Very well, 


then, next winter when friends gather of an evening 
and ask about your vacation and the pictures you 
made, what will you have to say? They will accept a 
certain number of excuses; but if there are too many, 
your friends will be apt to lose interest and regret your 
inability to make good, photographically. 

Others may say to themselves, “What is it to the 
Editors of PHoto-Era MaGazine whether or not we 
obtain good results?” In this connection my mind 
travels back over the years to an old Latin teacher who 
once said to me, “I lose nothing if you do not know 
your lesson. I have no college entrance-examinations 
to pass. The loss is yours, not mine. I am here to 
help you if I can; but if you will not study, there is no 
one to blame but yourself if you fail to pass the exam- 
ination.” If the beginner will not “study” and will 
not consider our well-intentioned suggestions, he has 
no one to blame but himself, when he later meets the 
bitter disappointment of photographic failure and has 
nothing to show for his time, effort and money. 

Personally, I feel that those who read these lines 
each month are sincere in their efforts to make good 
pictures and to enjoy the practice of photography. It 
is the capacity to take pains that counts. He who 
does, will soon appreciate the difference between a 
“‘snapshooter” and the real amateur-photographer who 
delights himself and his friends with pictures that are 
beautiful and a credit to himself and to photography. 


A. H. B. 
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** TRICKS ” W. J. BURELBACH 


When the Building Faces North 


THE most attractive side of many a building faces 
north, says a writer in Kodakery, and in the northern 
hemisphere, during the winter-months, this side receives 
no sunshine, but during the summertime it may be al- 
most hidden from the best point of view by heavy 
foliage. 

Such a subject can best be photographed in spring- 
time, just before the leaves come. From about April 
to September the sun rises north of east and sets north 
of west, and in the early morning or late afternoon it 
shines on the north side of buildings. Throughout 
the greater part of the United States and Canada the 
leaves on most deciduous trees do not fully unfold until 
sometime in May. 

When photographing buildings be sure the camera 
is level. If it is pointed upward the building wil! be 
represented as tapering upward and leaning backward. 
When the vertical lines of the building are parallel with 
the right and left sides of the finder or groundglass the 
camera will be level and all the lines of the building will 
look right in the picture. 

For a light-colored building, when the sun is shining 
brightly, between six and eight in the morning and five 
and six in the afternoon during May and June, give an 
exposure of 1/25 of a second, using stop 8 on rectilin- 
ear lenses or stop F/11 on anastigmats. For a dark- 
colored building try 1/25 of a second with the next 
larger (lower number) stop. 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


With the box type of camera, like those models of 
Brownies and Premos that have no bellows and do not 
need to be focused, and with focusing-cameras that have 
stops marked 1, 2, 3, etc., make the pictures not earlier 
than seven in the morning or later than six in the after- 
noon by giving a snapshot exposure, using the largest 
stop for light-colored buildings, and for dark-colored 
buildings place the camera on a tripod or some other 
rigid support and make an exposure of one second, 
using the smallest stop. 


Another Home-Made ‘‘Contraption”’ 
to Wash Prints 


MAKE a square, wooden frame of a size to just about 
slip over the upper rim of a zinc-washtub. Tack on to 
this frame common poultry wire-netting or fencing, 
with large meshes. Place this frame over the tub like a 
lid. Roll each wet print into a tube and attach a 
wooden film or drying-clip. Gently pushing this tube 
through netting, hang up by hook on side of clip. Tilt 
tub by means of small clip of wood about 2 inches high. 
Attach piece of old garden-hose—not very long—to 
faucet and push hose through meshes down to bottom 
of tub. Water now enters at bottom and flows out at 
top. Turn on water slowly, watching prints so as not 
to kink them by too great force. Wash 114 hours in 
stream of sufficient force but safe for the prints. A 
great many prints may be washed simultaneously in 
this way. For running water only.—H. H. Kroentna. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Stereoscopic Projection 


At the meeting of the French Photographic Society, 
held on April 22 last, says L. P. Clere writing in The 
British Journal, a very interesting experiment in stereo- 
scopic projection was made by M. Maurice Miet. He 
used a positive transparency made from the ordinary 
stereoscopic negative without the usual transposition. 
The image to be viewed by the left eye was projected 
on the right of the screen, and that to be viewed by the 
right eye, to the left. Stereoscopic viewing was ob- 
tained by crossing the directions of the ocular axes, 
namely, by looking at an object held for an instant at a 
short distance from the eyes. The new feature, in this 
experiment of M. Miet’s, consisted in using, as this 
object, a card in which a square aperture was cut. A 
card of about half-plate size, with a square hole about 
two by two inches, serves well when held in front of 
the eyes at about 1-20th of the distance of the eyes 
from the projection-screen. Although this mask cuts 
off the two side images, which, in this mode of viewing 
usually enclose the central stereoscopic image formed 
by the superimposition of the two component images, 
it reduces considerably the strain of observation, and 
avoids the sudden separation of the superimposed 
images which readily takes place when this simple 
accessory is not used. The effect of relief produced in 
this way is positively striking; but is seen only by per- 
sons who have acquired the ability to see stereoscopic- 
ally without a stereoscope. Moreover, it imposes a 
strain on the muscles of the eyes, as does the use of an 
improperly adjusted stereoscope. The members of 
the audience who, in these circumstances, saw the 
stereoscopic effect, were asked to raise their hands and 
were found to be in a minority. But there is no need 
to resort to projection in order to ascertain the absence 
of the power of seeing stereoscopically of the many 
people who prefer to close one eye when asked to look 
into a stereoscope. The process is so simple that it 
can easily be experimented with, and its repetition 
would interest many photographic societies so long as 
the exercise is limited to not more than a dozen views 
on the screen, so that there may be no excessive strain 
of the eyes. 


To Make a U. S. System Diaphragm-Scale 
for a Pancratic Telephoto-Lens 


Tue following procedure, used for a Pancratic lens, 
may also be employed when making scales for other 
lenses, provided that the size of one stop is known and 
provided one has a diaphragm-shutter or a lens-barrel. 
Wanted: a divider and a compass to find quickly and 
without the use of elaborate mathematical apparatus 
the required size of stops U.S. 16, 32, 64, 128, 256 for a 
shutter-diaphragm, to enable one to stop down a 
medium-priced telephoto-lens (Pancratic) and to com- 
pete with an anastigmat telephoto-equipment in sharp- 
ness even when using large magnifications. Permanent 
largest stop in positive combination was F'/12, or U.S. 9 
(sufficiently accurate for practical use). Lens was re- 
moved from shutter, same opened on ‘““T”’ and indicator 
diaphragm-scale moved (towards 16) to U.S. 9 


(pointer set midway between U.S. 8 and 14 the distance 
from 8 to 16). Opening of this stop (U.S. 9) was meas- 
ured with divider; marked off on piece of paper as U.S. 
9. Circle of same diameter was drawn with compass 
preferably with ink. In the same way shutter-pointer 
was moved to every U.S. stop—16, 32, 64, 128, 256. 
Each diaphragm-opening was measured with divider 
and circle of same size drawn and designated with stop- 
value. This gave s.x circles in all, U.S. 9 to 256. Card 
with circles was set up and focused upon with lens, 
which was moved to and fro until circle U.S. 9, on 
card, was same size as U.S. 9 (F/12) stop of positive 
telephoto-combination. It does not matter whether 
circles are enlarged or reduced as long as the same-size 
rule is remembered. All circles were now measured on 
the groundglass and marked off on paper, each being 
automatically of correct proportions. Next, the dia- 
phragm-scale of the telephoto-shutter was removed 
and a cardboard scale-plate of the same shape put in 
place or the old scale might have been reversed. The 
shutter was opened and the diaphragm-scale pointer 
moved unti! openings were of the same size as those on 
the groundglass (measurements kept on piece of glass), 
whereupon the proper stop-value was inserted under the 
indicator on the new cardboard-scale. One can now 
stop down the telephoto-lens used in the shutter and 
expose exactly, at the same time getting a snappy 
picture even with as great a magnification as 8 times. 
Of course each stop-value must be multiplied with the 
square of the magnification used, in order to expose 
correctly, thus: 4 diameter enlargement at stop U.S. 
32 equals 4x 4 (or 16 times) exposure at U.S. 32, and so 
on, up to 8 times magnification which means 8 x 8 (64x) 
normal exposure at stop given or used. 
H. Kroenina. 


Developing Overexposed Plates 


Enocn M. Barker, examples of whose charming 
pictorial work have graced the pages of PHotro-Era 
on several occasions, was invited to demonstrate his 
ability ta handle overexposed plates before the mem- 
bers of the Photographic Club of Baltimore City, on 
the evening of June 10. Mr. Barker, than whom no 
worker in Baltimore excels in photo-technical methods, 
had previously requested the members of the club to 
bring plates of subjects that they had exposed from 
1/5 to 20 seconds (outdoor-exposures) and submit them 
for development. Without knowing what length of 
exposure had been given to any of the plates submitted, 
Mr. Barker succeeded in developing every one of them, 
and in the presence of the members, with one hundred 
per cent success, thus showing that he had, at all times, 
absolute control of the process of development. All 
proved to be good negatives with excellent printing- 
quality. The only way the greatly overexposed plates 
could be distinguished from the others was by examining 
the back of the negatives which showed a decided gray 
tint, the printing-quality, however, being about the 
same in all. The demonstration given by Mr. Barker 
proved that, possessing the requisite skill and experi- 
ence, the photographer can not only save excessively 
overexposed plates, but impart to them a successful 
printing-quality. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-Era MAGazine. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue picture this month provokes something of a 
smile. One can imagine that the photographer just 
happened along and, knowing the scene to be uninter- 
esting, made the picture out of pure perverseness. It 
even appears that one of the seven apathetic people is 
laughing at the ridiculousness of snapping such a life- 
less and unconventionally posed group. 

Puoro-Era asks that contributing critics give con- 
structive instead of destructive criticism. I believe 
that it is difficult to draw a sharp line between the two. 
It is all a matter of viewpoint. Specific condemna- 
tion certainly implies, if it does not directly state the 
suggestion for improvement, and it cannot be denied 
that at times it is more effective. 

Here we would say that improvement could be 
made only by rearranging the whole group so that the 
various members do not appear so estranged. We 
can then obtain a genre of camp-life—in which case 
there should be a suggestion of action on the part of 
each and no one should look toward the camera—or 
we can make a record of a happy gathering (just what 


it appears not to be). Then if we shift the camera 
to the right, so as to avoid including the glaring vista 
of the distant hills, and give the negative a little longer 
exposure, I am sure that we should have a much more 
pleasing print. Grorce A. Berane, Jr. 


Tue first thing that strikes the eye is the conglom- 
eration of points of interest. If the picture were di- 
vided into three smaller pictures, a general improve- 
ment would result, the cuts coming between the boys 
seated on the table and the tree-trunk, and between 
the lady in the chair and boy seated at the left. The 
left-hand picture would then prove to be unusually 
good. The faces in the picture are very indistinct; 
and why only the hat of the man leaning over the 
table? Does not the fine dog deserve a better pose 
than by being cut in two by the leg of the table? 
There seems to be an indistinctness in the shadows, 
and also in the extreme view in the background at the 
right. Would not a longer exposure have helped to 
produce a better result? The lady in the chair might 
look better if placed more in the background and fac- 
ing, at least partly, the camera. James R. Frow. 


No criticism needs to be invited; it leaps out! My 
mother’s teaching of the canon of good manners is 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


torn to pieces. If the gentleman in overalls, at the 
left, would drop his paper and turn around, he would 
show an interest in what is going on. The man at 
the right seated with his leg crossed is a little too de- 
fiant in his smile; while the bunch on the table are 
almost hopeless, not to overlook the dog under the 
table. The nearest individual of this group might 
stand on his own legs, the one behind might raise his 
hat and let us see his face. The one next might be 
just as comfortable with both legs on the ground, and 
the last one would find that a tree makes a better back- 
ground than foreground. 

It’s a jolly, easy-going party out camping, I should 
surmise; but better with the picnickers photographed 
seated on the rocks around the table with tree-trunk 
in the rear. The vista towards the right gives an 
open-air breath to the picture, and the trees (except 
the trunk as at present shown) give a good setting. 


ArtTuuR GILLAM. 


Tue author of this open-air group, intentionally or 
not, was trying to do too many things at one time. 
Consequently, none of them is sufficiently well done to 
merit special praise. While two of the members of 
the very scattered group are apparently unaware of 
the fact that they are being snapped, the others are 
so conscious of it as to render the group, as a whole, 


_ decidedly disconnected. The lady in the center, while 


she is by no means the center of “attraction,” is the 
most striking figure in the picture. Her position, how- 
ever, is neither graceful nor naturally easy, as is that 
of the boy at her left. 

As for the independent group at the right, it lacks 
too much in definiteness and detail. Pray, what is 
supporting that hat there—just between the two men 
on the table? And, too, one of these men seems to be 
rather “up in the air’—and only on one leg, at that. 
And the man at the extreme right, while apparently 
happy, is almost entirely out of it all. More than 
anything else, the picture needs compactness and con- 
centration in its composition. 

Y. Brity Rusty. 


A Hypo-Dissolver 


As all amateur-photographers know, hypo is heavier 
than water, and, in consequence, when under process 
of solution, it lies at the bottom of the measure or jar 
and produces a saturated solution of hypo, which pre- 
vents the remainder of the crystals being dissolved: 
the upper stratum of water remains pure water unless 
it be vigorously stirred, states C. R. D. in the Amateur 
Photographer. 

A much better method of dissolving the salt is to 
construct a small bag and suspend it inside the jar a 
little below the top. In this the hypo is placed, and 
then the container filled with the requisite amount of 
water. The hypo dissolves, and as it does so drops to 
the bottom. This goes on until the whole of the hypo 
is in solution, which happens more quickly and more 
efficiently than with the other method. 

The framework is constructed of fairly stout wires. 
The circle to take the bag is bent first of all, and the 
two ends soldered together by means of tinman’s soft 
solder. Two more wires are then soldered at opposite 
sides of the circle, also at an obtuse angle to it. The 
idea of these is to rest against the sides of the jar, and 
thus keep the net suspended at a convenient height in 
the jar. 

The net is made of ordinary white muslin, and is 
sewn upon the frame like a fishing-net. It is a good 
plan to make the net to hold a definite quantity of hypo 
such as two or three ounces. When this is done, the 
worker can measure out the amount of water, accord- 
ing to the strength of solution required, and this makes 
for less trouble and a saving of time. 

As it is probable that the pores of the muslin or other 
fabric used might retain traces of the hypo, which 
might contaminat¢ any other solutions for which it was 
used, it is best to reserve the bag for hypo only. In 
fact, in the ordinary course of amateur-work, hypo is 
the only substance for which it is likely to be required; 
but there is no reason why a similar appliance should 
not be employed for the solution of other chemicals 
of a similar character, if need be, as. for example, po- 
tassium bichromate. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Reapers of Puoro-Era are already familiar with the 
artistic accomplishments of Herbert B. Turner and 
Ralph Osborne,—fellow-travelers, _boon-companions 
and participants in joys and woes, as they motored to 
and from Wolfeboro, the new home of the magazine, 
making pictures under conditions mostly unfavorable 
as to light and weather. For this reason, it would be 
unfair to point out the shortcomings of which these two 
erstwhile itinerant photographers are only too conscious. 
Nevertheless, these hastily made snaps— call them 
*“‘impressions,” if you like — will serve to convey a fair 
idea of a part of what Messrs. Turner and Osborne saw 
on their pilgrimage to Lake Winnepesaukee. The only 
way, however, to get adequate information of the scenery 
of the region visited, in part, by our two photo-pictori- 
alists, is to get it on the spot. The way to reach the 
beautiful Granite State (New Hampshire) is by rail, 
motor or airplane. Bon voyage! 

The view of a typical New England farmhouse, 
frontispiece, is attractive, filled with suggestion, and is 
well composed. If the wood-pile in the foreground 
were lower in tone, it would not conflict with the house in 
interest, and still fulfil its mission as a valuable acces- 
sory. The mass of foliage at the right would be of 
greater benefit to the ensemble, if it were less dark in 
tone. These things could easily have been accomplished 
by a bit of skilful work on the negative. Data: Oct. 17, 
1920; 4.15 p.M.; fair light; Ica Ideal (2}x3} in.); 3}- 
inch Celor; at F/16; 5-time color-screen; 5 seconds; 
Ortho plate; pyro-soda; part of neg. enl. on P. M. C. 
No. 6. 

That high-speed pictures can be made with artistic 
effect, has been demonstrated frequently in these pages. 
A happily arranged (composed) design is possible, if 
the photographer be an artist and comprehend the prin- 
ciples of composition and their application. Such an 
attempt appears to have been made in “‘Safe at Third!” 
page 71; perhaps, also, in the two pictures that follow, 
although with only partial success. In ‘* Back in Time,” 
page 73, however, we have a group of admirable, artistic 
proportions and perfect balance. With judicious trim- 
ming, yielding less space at the left and more at the right, 
and the beheaded umpire (not done by a disgruntled 
player) removed bodily, the picture would gain in ar- 
tistic effectiveness. For data, see Mr. Lee’s article. 

Edward C. Day’s “To Second!”’, page 74, shows the 
youthful catcher in an attitude favorable to a pleasing 
design. The artist has achieved a finely balanced 
result, although the critical beholder is likely to question 
his judgment in adopting the almost obsolete vignette. 
No one can fail to see the expression of energy and de- 
termination of the young athlete, who indulges a sport 
that makes for healthful exercise in Nature’s vast 
arena. The picture was awarded Honorable Mention 
in Outdoor-Genre competition of September, 1919. 
Data: May, 1919, 4 p.m.; good light; No. 3 Cartridge 
Kodak (3} x 44); R. R. Lens; stop, F/8; quick bulb- 
exposure; Standard plate; M. Q.; enlargement, No. 4 
P. M.C. Bromide. 

“My First Photograph,” by Rudolf Eickemeyer, 
page 77, testifies to the courage of the man, who, 
nothing daunted, continued to enjoy his pastime and 
progressed, until in a few years he proved himself to be a 
consummate and versatile artist. Our readers who did 


not know Paoro-Era MaGazine in the early days of 
its existence, will undoubtedly be glad to gaze upon one 
of Mr. Eickemeyer’s early triumphs, “‘A Summer-Sea”’, 
page 79. It was first published in the September issue 
of 1905, and together with a number of others of his 
artistic masterpieces—landscapes, portraits and genre, 
illustrated a beautifully written tribute to Mr. Eicke- 
meyer’s genius as an artist-photographer. Data to 
“My First Photograph”—title, ‘“‘My Sister Apol”’; 
made at Yonkers, N.Y.; February, 1885; between 10 
and 11 a.m.; 5x 8 Anthony Camera; 8-inch Platyscope 
lens; at F/16: with lens stopped down and using a 
slow plate, the exposure was necessarily long; Inglis 
or Munroe plate; pyro-soda; print on albumen-paper. 
Data to ““A Summer-Sea”’: made at Barnegat, N.Y.; 
July, just after sunrise; 8x10 Flamming revolving- 
back camera; 14-inch Dallmeyer single lens; stop, No. 
10; no color-screen; 1-12 second (Thornton & Pickard 
shutter); Seed 26 X ; pyro-soda; Platinotype print. 

““4 Summer-Sea’’ was awarded first prize (a silver 
cup) as the best photograph by a member of the New 
York Camera Club. It was exhibited at the London 
Photographic Salon, and at various International 
Exhibitions abroad. 

Please don’t whistle, or Mr. Blumann’s dog, “‘ Hector”, 
might respond. He is on the qui vive, ready for his 
master’s call. The artist, Mr. Davis, has well expressed 
the dominant trait of man’s best friend quite success- 
fully, and with true artistic skill. Data: January, 
about noon; subject in sun; stop, F/11; Cramer Inst. 
Iso.; 1/20 second; camera held in hand. 

Mr. Workman’s placid view of a woodland-stream, 
page 83, is well chosen. The scene is laden with sun- 
light yielding pretty shadows. The perspective is ad- 
mirable. Data: June, 4.30 p.m.; bright sun; 5x7 
view-camera; 9-inch Verito lens; at F/16; 3-time 
color-screen; 2 seconds; Seed Non Hal. Ortho.; pyro, 
in tank; 11 x 14 enl. on Royal Bromide. 

While praising Harold Gray for what undoubtedly 
is an excellent photographic copy of the painting, “‘The 
Marriage-Procession of Priscilla,” page 84, I can only 
repeat what I have said several times, viz. that with 
respect to pictorial composition, the works of painters 
are not always safe for amateur-photographers to follow. 
The principles of composition are elastic, and painters 
depend as much on color as on drawing to obtain their 
individual effect of balance. Not being familiar with 
the picture (by Chas. Y. Turner) or its color-scheme, I 
cannot comment on the composition as a whole. The 
artist cannot help escaping censure, however, for his 
blunder in placing the Pilgrim maiden on a steer, white 
or any other color, when, as a matter of historical fact, 
there was not a cow, nor a steer, in all New England at 
that time! Artistic license has led this imaginative 
painter far astray —thanks, he may say, to the poet 
Longfellow, who is responsible for this “pretty bit of 
fiction.” Print was awarded Honorable Mention in 
“Copying Works of Art’ competition, last March. 
Data: March 7, 1921; 11.30 a.m.; bright sun outside; 
5x 7 view-camera; 7-inch Goerz Dagor F/6.8; at F/11; 
3-time color-screen; 10 seconds; Eastman Portrait- 
Film; Rytol, in tray; enl. on Eastman Portrait Bromide, 
White, D. 

Remarks by Mr. Gray: “‘It may be of interest to some 
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of your readers to know how I develop papers this size 
and larger, using only 8 x 10 trays. As I am in a board- 
ing-house, I have no darkroom and have to wait till 
night which makes a darkroom for me. If I am making 
an enlargement larger than 8 x 10, I make the exposure 
on the paper and then soak it in clean water, after which 
I lay it on a piece of glass a little larger than the paper. 
Then I put one corner of the glass in the tray, and with a 
piece of cotton swab the developer over the paper. 
After development, fixing and washing can be done in 
the same way. This is not new; but it may be of help 
to some that have no large trays, and room for them.” 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Proritinc by his sense of proportion and the value 
of chiaroscuro, Mr. Wendell has produced a highly 
interesting and effective street-scene, page 87. He 
showed good sense in making the exposure when 
the pedestrians were entering the picture, and not 
leaving it. It is to be regretted that the superb tone 
of his print could not be reproduced. Data: scene in 
Denver, Colorado; March 28, 1921; 12.30 P.m.; 
bright sun; Iea Atom camera; 43 x 6 cm.; 23-inch 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; used at full opening; 1/50 
second; Hammer Non-Hal.; Rytol, in tray; 8 x 10 
enl. P.M.C. No. 8 with soft-focus lens; Elon-Quinol. 

The quaintness of the old Bavarian city, which capti- 
vates every tourist who visits it, did not fail to impress 
Donald R. Battles, although his print lacks a measure 
of distinctness in definition. His patience in awaiting 
a favorable moment, so far as the pedestrians are con- 
cerned, appears to have been rewarded. Data: Sep- 
tember, 3 p.m.; dull light; 2} x 31 Adams Vista 
Camera; Ross-Zeiss Tessar Ic.; 43-inch focus; at 
F/6; 1/10 second; Premo Film-Pack; Rodinal, 
bromoil print. 

Despite the unavoidable line of electric-light poles, 
Gertrude Bennett’s “Late Afternoon on Broad Street” 
(Philadelphia), page 89, is an excellent street-scene and, 
incidentally, an impressive architectural group. One of 
the features that the critical beholder would wish altered 
is the bright side of the church, at the extreme left. As 
it would not be right to lower this accessory in tone in 
order to make it less obtrusive, the view could be made 
again, but earlier in the day when the street-side of the 
church is in shadow or partly so. Perhaps, it would be 
possible to take advantage of the shadow cast by the 
lofty City Hall tower at the propitious time. Data: 
Ernemann camera (9x 12cm.);_ film-pack. Other 
data not given. 


Beginners’ Competition 


For an M.D. to produce so excellent a result, with a 
total camera-experience of less than two years, and with- 
out any assistance, whatever, as is shown on page 93, 
is an achievement to be proud of. Technically, at least, 
the picture is admirable, the tonal gradations being 
correct, the aerial perspective good and the general 
arrangement worthy of high praise. The coe 
including the tourists is specially commendable. Data: 
Sept. 15, 1920; sun shining through light clouds; East- 
man Portrait-Film; Artol, 63-inch B. & L. Protar 
Vila, F/6.3, No. 7; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; print, 
Artura Carbon Black; M. Q. Tubes (Eastman). 

W. J. Burelbach’s snapshot of a jumping pet-dog, 
page 94, is cleverly done, the attitude of the animal, 
while in the air, gracefully happy. Data: July. 3 P.M.; 
bright light; No. 1A Special Kodak (2}x4}); 5}-inch 
Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 1/300 sec cond: ‘East- 
man roll-film; pyro, in tank; enl. on P. M. C. No. 6. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue friend who permitted the hastily made view 
(page 96) to be published and to be criticised “without 
mercy,” failed to supply the data. Even so, our assist- 
ant critics need not hesitate to “ layiton.”” The picture 
has little claim to beauty or merit. 


Brewster Free Academy 


In connection with the full-page illustration, “Wolfe- 
boro Bay from Brewster Free Academy” in this issue, 
it may not be amiss to mention a few facts with regard 
to this unique free educational institution. 

Brewster Free Academy was named for Mr. John 
Brewster, by whose bequest it was liberally endowed. 
It continues the life of the Wolfeborough and Tufton- 
borough Academy, which was chartered in 1820, and 
which maintained its corporate existence until its 
charter was amended and its name changed in 1887 in 
accordance with the will of Mr. Brewster, which stipu- 
lated that the name “be changed, and thereafter con- 
tinue to be that of Brewster Free ‘School’ or ‘Acad- 
emy.”” The will further required that “no restric- 
tion (shall) be placed upon any person desiring to at- 
tend and receive instruction from said school or acad- 
emy on account of his or her age, sex or color, pro- 
vided only he or she is of good moral character,” and 
that instruction in the academy should be “as nearly 
as possible free.” 

Following the instructions of the will of John Brew- 
ster, the trustees secured for a campus a particularly 
suitable tract of land, comprising more than forty 
acres, sloping gradually to Lake Winnepesaukee, with a 
shore frontage of half a mile. No more beautiful sit- 
uation could be found in New Hampshire. Upon this 
campus a building of the English collegiate type was 
erected in 1887. It was designed to be a part of a 
much larger ultimate structure, which might not only 
serve the use of a modern and growing academy, but 
also suggest something of the historic educational tra- 
ditions. This building was destroyed by fire in 1903. 
Two years later the present building, fireproof, and 
thoroughly modern in every particular, was completed 
and formally dedicated. 

To the Brewster Free Academy, the townspeople of 
Wolfeboro owe an ever-increasing debt. Without it 
the town would lose much of its young life, music, 
educational advantages and influence for the good of 
the community. 


A Correction 


A LETTER from Mr. Charles W. Long, author of the 
illustrated article, “An Attempted Photographic ‘Come- 
Back,’”’ in the June issue informs us that the title of 
the picture, on page 295, should be “Yellow-Breeches 
Creek” not “Yellow Birches.” Mr. Long says, “I 
wish that you would kindly inform the readers of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine that it is my poor chirography 
and not my ignorance concerning trees that is 
responsible for the sycamore being labelled *Yellow 
Birches.” The picture was made near the summer- 
home of Vance McCormick, on the Yellow-Breeches 
Creek at Rosegarden, Cumberland County, Penn. 
The title refers to the creek, not to the trees.” 


If a man says there are faults in your prints, respect 
him; if he says there are none, suspect him. 
A. SEAMON STER. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Frederick C. Davis’ First Photograph 


Tue entertaining series of stories entitled “My First 
Photograph,” and begun in the July issue of this 
magazine, has entailed correspondence of much interest 
to the Editor and to the numerous workers who have 
been approached on this subject. Naturally, only a few 
veteran pictorialists have preserved the negative or the 
print of the first photograph they have ever made; 
consequently, they are unable to furnish a story that 
otherwise might be illuminating and instructive. 

Among those who were asked by the Editor with 
what success they had initiated the first period of their 
photographic activity, was Frederick C. Davis, a man 
who is nothing if not practical and to the point. In 
referring to his positively first photographic venture, he 
sent the Editor an interesting letter and enclosed, for 
the latter’s “benefit”, a sealed envelope containing a 
print of his initial photographic attempt, leaving to the 
Editor’s judgment whether or not he should contribute 
his story, ““My First Photograph.” On opening a care- 
fully and hermetically sealed envelope, the Editor 
withdrew from it a 244 x 314 print. It was absolutely 
and uniformly black! 

The Editor appreciates Mr. Davis’ little joke; but as 
the readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine have known, for 
some time, Mr. Davis is a practical photographer and is 
not very apt to produce blanks in his photographic 
experiments. 


An Alluring Travelog 


It is always gratifying to the Editors of this publi- 
cation to learn that advice given by its contributors 
is accepted and followed. This is as it should be 
Sometimes, the well-laid plan for the purchase of an 
equipment or the adoption of a technical process 
undergoes a radical change, owing to some practical 
and timely article by an expert worker who tells his 
story in these pages. 

Early during the year, one of our valued subscribers, 
Mr. Lowell Clapp, the technical head of the firm of 
Otis Clapp & Sons, high-class pharmacists of Boston, 
U.S.A., was about to carry out a long-cherished plan 
to visit Puerto Rico, when he read the interesting and 
alluring article by Herbert B. Turner, “The Camera 
in the Windward Islands,” published in PHoto-Era 
Magazine, December 1920 and January 1921. Unable 
to resist the captivating influence of Mr. Turner’s 
delightful travelog, Mr. Clapp abandoned his plan of 
spending several weeks in congenial Puerto Rico, 
following in every detail the journey made and de- 
scribed by Mr. Turner. Being an accomplished pho- 
tographer, Mr. Clapp took his camera with him and 
brought home a number of interesting views as sou- 
venirs of that very delightful journey to the Windward 
Islands. 

There may have been others who profited by Mr. 
Turner's delightful description of his journey to the 
West Indies; but they could scarcely be more enthusi- 
astic than was our esteemed subscriber and enthu- 
siastic camerist, Mr. Lowell Clapp. 


Another Replica 


My pear Mr. Frencu: Please excuse me; but I 
have just got to send you this. In the Century, for 
March, in an article entitled, “American Literature,” 
by St. John Ervine, occurs the following: 

“In America one village is almost an exact replica 
of another village.” 

I have often thought that if a person was so familiar 
with another language that he could express his 
thoughts in it better than in his own, and if the one to 
whom he was trying to convey his thoughts was equally 
familiar with it, it would be well for him to use it. 
Otherwise, it seems as if he were trying to “show off.” 

I agree with the old parson who was also opposed 
to this sort of thing and who said, “Now, St. Paul 
didn’t use no dead language; he used the plain Anglo- 
Saxon,” and I also like the member of the Legislature 
who, in a speech, protested against the use of Latin by 
the members in their speeches. “Yes,” he says, “I 
object to it in toto.” 

I expect that with all the troubles of war-time, 
changes and uncertainty of prices, labor-troubles and 
strikes, you have had more than one man ought to do 
for the past four years, and that editing PHoto-Era 
is enough for one man. 

Wishing you good health and prosperity, 

H. Bracar. 


The Stamped Return-Envelope 


From a friendly cotemporary, we quote the fol- 
lowing: ‘We have to thank the erudite Editor of 
Puoro-Era for having provided the very useful and 
now indispensable term, ‘photo-finishing,’ which 
takes the place of the attenuated form of developing, 
printing and, maybe, enlarging of the amateur’s ex- 
posed plates or films. May we not now look to the 
same source to supply a short substitute for the 
much-used expression ‘a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope’?” 

We appreciate the compliment, and shall be glad to 
try to carry out the suggestion of our confrére; but 
inasmuch as the order is a large one, we shall exercise 
no haste in the matter. Indeed, we shall be interested 
to see what others, including our intelligent readers, 
may have to offer on the subject. For the present, 
however, may we suggest that “a stamped return- 
envelope” be considered as a temporary substitute? 
The usual envelope with the address of the sender 
printed thereon, but bearing no stamp, is very useful; 
but with the necessary postage-stamp affixed, it is a 
still greater convenience, besides serving as an induce- 
ment to make an early reply —Eprror. 


Home-Made 


PusLisHerR TO Epiror OF A RIVAL PAPER: “You 
have the nerve to reprint one of our jokes without 
giving credit to the source!” 

Came the reply: “Dear Conrrére. You never 
give any credit, yourself; so why should I?” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


J. L. K—The Wolfe Artistic lens is an outgrowth 
of the well-known Smith Semi-Achromatic soft-focus 
lenses. It is an adaptation of the same general idea of 
diffusion; but designed for use on small hand-cameras. 
It is in the form of a supplementary lens that slips over 
the lens already on the camera. We have seen pictures 
made with it and we believe that the Wolfe Artistic 
lens will prove to be a valuable and welcome addition 
to the photographic equipment of amateur photog- 
raphers. Further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to Pinkham & Smith Co., 292 Boylston St., 
Boston 17, Mass. 

C. K. H—The following starch-paste formula 
will be of service: Rub up one part of good white 
starch with two or three parts of cold water into a per- 
fectly smooth cream-like paste; and, then, with constant 
stirring pour this into from six to eight parts of boiling 
water and continue the heat for five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Allow to cool; and, if not free of lumps, 
squeeze it through muslin. Another plan is to rub the 
starch into a paste, as above, and to pour boiling water 
upon it, stirring constantly until it jellifies. All starch- 
mountants should be allowed to cool and the top skin 
be taken off before use. Such pastes keep good for 
two or three days only; but the addition of a few drops 
of oil of cloves or carbolic acid will preserve them for a 
longer period. 

In reference to your inquiry regarding how to avoid 
reflections in a show-case, which come from the 
opposite side of the street. We know of no way in 
which this can be accomplished unless it is possible to 
place an awning over the front of the store or directly 
over the show-case. If the reflections are caused by 
sunlight, this will, no doubt, be a satisfactory remedy. 
However, if the reflections are caused by artificial light, 
such as ordinary lighting-fixtures in the street, it is 
possible that the awnings could not be placed low 
enough to overcome this effect. We know of no other 
manner in which this difficulty can be obviated. 

F. J. K—We regret not to know of what 
Hypono is composed, but it is undoubtedly one of 
the Peroxides, although not HzOe. It has no bad 
effect on the film, except when used too strong with 
soft water when it has a tendency to soften the film. 
This is' remedied by using it at half strength. How- 
ever, the average user will find that Hypono may be 
used successfully by following the directions explicitly. 

J.S. R.—With regard to a Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat F/6.8 lens as compared to the newer 
low-priced F 7.5 lens, we beg to state that if you 
intend to confine your photographic work within the 
scope of an ordinary roll-film camera, and do not in- 
tend to use the lens to copy, enlarge, do telephoto or 
wide-angle work, we believe that the lower-priced F/ 7.5 
lens will meet your requirements efficiently. 

On the other hand, if you intend to do several kinds 
of photographic work with a long bellows-extension, 
rising-and-falling front and other attachments for seri- 
ous photography, we believe the B. & L. Plastigmat 
will serve you to better advantage. The F/7.5 lenses 
are specially made for use on roll-film cameras, and for 
that purpose they are in most respects equivalent to 
the high-priced lenses; but should you use one of these 


lenses on a different equipment, such as a high-grade 
long-extension plate-camera, the lenses would not cover 
satisfactorily. nor would they serve you as well. 

M. K. W.—It is not necessary to cut apart 
roll-film negatives to dry. It is customary to keep 
the negatives in the strip until developing, fixing, 
washing and drying are finished, then each negative is 
cut off ready to print. Some prefer to cut the exposures 
in order to develop each negative by itself. However, 
this is no particular advantage unless the various 
exposures are of such a nature as to require individual 
attention. The modern developing-tank and the cor- 
rect amount of developer will usually take care of all 
ordinary variations of exposure. 

D. M. D.—It is true that extreme wide-angle 
lenses seem to distort the image. However, this 
is in reality not true, for a wide-angle picture held at the 
same distance from the eye that the plate was from 
the lens when the view was taken will look correct in 
perspective. Since it is not pleasant to view a print at 
only four or five inches from one’s nose, it is wiser to 
select a lens of a more reasonable focal length. 

J. W. F.—It is entirely possible to make ani- 
mals take their own pictures. One method is to 
secure the camera firmly and focus sharply on some 
definite spot—as the base of a tree. When everything 
is in readiness, fasten a piece of meat or other bait to 
a strong cord and place it where you wish the animal 
tobe. By means of screw-eyes or other device the string 
can be carried to the camera and so arranged that a 
pull on the string will release the shutter, 

Cc. M. B—Frilling of films is exceedingly 
unusual as a rule, except in the case of a few brands 
which are quite thin. Most of our American films are 
backed with an unsensitised coating, which does much 
to prevent frilling and curling. The use of a fresh acid- 
alum fixing-bath ought to prevent frilling in the 
wash-water. If not, a hardener, such as formalin, may 
be employed at any stage of the work, even after de- 
velopment and previous to fixing, if that seems neces- 
sary. The solution should contain 1 ounce of formalin 
to 20 ounces of water, in which the film should be im- 
mersed 15 minutes. Be sure that the solution is dis- 
tinctly alkaline, as neutral and alkaline solutions have 
very little hardening effect. Of course, you doubtless 
realise that a chrome-alum fixing-bath has greater 
hardening-properties than one containing ordinary 
alum. Probably, also, you know of the various hypo- 
eliminators by means of which long washing in warm 
water may be avoided. Of them all, potassium per- 
manganate is probably best. 

L. W. B— The mottled condition of the sky in 
your plates is probably due to failure to rock 
the tray sufficiently during development. When 
this is not done the solution acts unevenly, and such a 
condition as you describe is the result. 

B. F. B—There is hardly a better surface on 
which to trim prints than the film-side of an 
old glass-negative. It does not dull the knife as 
quickly as the plain glass, yet it gives a smooth, firm 
resistance. A sharp knife, a transparent square and an 
old negative make an excellent substitute for a more 
elaborate trimming-board. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


MUNICIPAL GROUP, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THE PLACE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


Convention of the Professional Photographers 
of New England 


Tus wide-awake and progressive association of 
professional photographers will hold its twenty-third 
convention at Springfield, Mass., on Sept. 7, 8 and 9, 
in the magnificent Auditorium which has splendid con- 
veniences of space and light. 

One of the features will be a studio, fully equipped 
and operated by some of the ablest men in the country, 
so that any man or woman who attends the convention 
may have a first-class negative made of themselves to 
carry home: a thing not possible unless they went to a 
great deal of trouble and expense. These sittings will 
be made by appointment, and will serve to illustrate 
how great men in professional portraiture proceed in 
making their masterpieces. 

There will be lectures and business-talks by com- 
petent specialists, and also the usual amount of enter- 
tainment, consisting of music, dancing and a clambake. 


A very cordial invitation is extended to the ladies for 
whose comfort and entertainment special arrangements 
will be made. No effort will be spared by the com- 
mittee to make every visitor feel at home, contented 
and happy. Now is the time for those who are inter- 
ested to make their plans and arrangements. 

Springfield has been selected by the committee be- 
cause it can be reached easily by the photographers 
who live in various parts of New England. Springfield 
is fortunate in having splendid and_ well-managed 
hotels with modern conveniences and at moderate 
prices. No city in this country possesses an Audi- 
torium the equal of the one that has served for the last 
five years as the meeting-place of the New England 
photographers. Those who have been there are al- 
ways glad to go again. For those who care to make 
brief and delightful motor-trips from Springfield, there 
are attractive places within easy reach north and south 
along the Connecticut River, west to the Berkshires, 
and north to the Mount Holyoke range. 
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Frank S. Noble 


Iris our sad duty to announce to PHoto-ERA readers 
the death of Frank S. Noble, vice-president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, at his home in Rochester, 
N.Y., July 5. To those who knew him intimately 
and who witnessed the conscientious, persistent and 
untiring energy that he put into his war-work, it is 
evident that Frank S. Noble was as much a victim of 
the great conflict as if he had fallen on the field of 
battle. For more than a year, he served as Director 
of Production of War-Munitions in all of New York 
State, except Greater New York. During all that 
time, he gave unceasingly and unsparingly of his best 
powers—a rare exemplification of ardor and patriot- 
ism. In consequence of the strain, after his resigna- 
tion at the end of the war, he was ill many weeks. 
He then resumed his official duties with the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and regained his former health and 
vigor. But the previous exertions had affected his 
heart, so that when the greater call came, it came 
after a normal day spent at the office and an evening 
with his family. 

Frank Noble was a well-known figure in the photo- 
graphic business, having passed his earlier years with 
the old New Jersey Aristotype Company. He first 
became associated with the Eastman Kodak Company 
as manager of the Chicago branch. In 1904, he was 
called to Rochester, to become assistant-treasurer and, 
later, vice-president of the company. During his 
twenty years of service, he made many friends and 
formed strong and lasting friendships, which was not 
difficult for a man possessed of endearing qualities— 
the concomitants of a fine character and inspiring per- 
sonality. As a citizen of Rochester, he was eminently 
identified with every enterprise initiated for the im- 
provement of the city. He was ever ready to contrib- 
ute his share, and even more, in all charitable and al- 
truistic work; so that there, and in the vast organisa- 
tion of which he was a part, his memory will long be 
cherished. To every one who knew Frank Noble, will 
come the thought, “I have lost a friend.” 


Oakland Salon of Photography 1921 


We are pleased to call the attention of our readers 
to the Oakland Salon of Photography, 1921, which is 
to be held under the auspices of the Oakland Art Asso- 
ciation, Photographic Section, October 30 to Novem- 
ber 26, at the Municipal Art Gallery, the Civic Audi- 
torium, Oakland, California. We note that the Jury 
of Selections includes the names of Mr. John Paul Ed- 
wards and Mr. Edward Weston, both of whom are 
well-known to readers of Photo-Era Magazine. The 
last day for receiving prints is October 3, 1921. Con- 
ditions of entry and entry-forms may be obtained by 


-writing to Edwin S. Culver, Secretary, Oakland 


Salon, Municipal Art Gallery, Civic Auditorium, Oak- 
land, California. 


A New England Farmhouse 


Amonc the pictures that received Honorable Mention 
in our Architectural Subiects Competition, in October, 
1920, was “A New England Farmhouse,” by Stephen 
Marsh. It made a favorable impression on account of 
the artistic and pictorial treatment of a simple subject. 
The house is seen slightly beyond an overhanging maple, 
with its full, rich foliage. As the picture was delayed in 
the mail, it was not included in the Honorable-Mention 
list; hence this tardy acknowledgment. 


Photographers’ Row, Boston, U.S.A. 


On account of the numerous photographic studios 
that may be found on Boylston Street, Boston, be- 
ginning at Washington Street and extending as far as 
Massachusetts Avenue, the street has become known 
as “Photographers’ Row.” Although this section of 
Boylston Street corresponds to only a very small 
fraction of Fifth Avenue, New York City, which 
boasts the largest number of first-rank studios in the 
metropolis, it contains, estimated roughly, thirty 
studios, among which are such high-class ones as 
Garo, Orrin Champlain (recently established branch, 
conducted by Ben Eichelman), Frank A. Place, The 
Horsman Studio, C. A. Hoyle, Shervee Studios, Mary 
Patten, Vantine & Atren, and others. 


Help Your Dealer 


Ir an amateur-photographer takes an interest in 
the success of his photo-dealers, what better service 
can he perform than to invite his attention to the 
advertisements in PHoto-EraA MaGaztnE? The goods 
advertised therein enjoy a wide popularity on account 
of their established excellence, which is also guaranteed 
by the publishers of this magazine. 


A. Classical Criticism 


Gee Wuizz! but I’m crazy about pictures. Dad is 
bug-house, too. He takes Puoto-Era MacGazine. 
He’s hipped on it; that’s why I see it sometimes. Say! 
that picture in May was a bear, and yet they jumped 
on it. That picnic-party in June hits me on the right 
spot, but some of the bunch are soreheads. What ails 
them, anyhow? I’m no shark at criticising pictures; 
but my dad calls himself a photo-picturist. He says 
I’m a bird, and wants me to send this in. Gosh! but 
the boy reading the paper all by himself gets my goat. 
What’s the matter with him? He must have a grouch 
on, or he'd join the gang which is all split up. Gee 
whizz! lamp that boy with his hoof on the lunch-table, 
and the only skirt in the bunch seems to have the 
willies. Perhaps they are waiting for the feed. I’m 
on; maybe the cops lit on ’em all of a sudden, and 
pinched all the booze. Just the same, the guy on the 
right hogging the only chair must have had some. 
Just watch him. He and the dog under the table are 
the only happy ones in the bunch. Dad says my 
criticism is not constructive (whatever that is). He 
says it’s a roast, but to send it just the same and he'll 
apologise to you folks. I don’t see why. 

T. D. LamPeer. 


Individual Photo-Finishing 


Iris not always easy to maintain a high standard of 
excellence in a vocational activity, for it requires con- 
stant vigilance, thought and effort. Even then, 
the person who does the actual work may fail the em- 
ployer, as it is humanly impossible for the latter con- 
stantly to watch every step and every movement of 
his employee. He is obliged to trust to the honor of 
others. When he finds that his faith has been mis- 
placed, he makes a change. Even this is not always 
feasible. 

If the professional photo-finisher is not skilled, 
conscientious and vigilant in looking after the needs of 
his customers, or in maintaining his own high, technical 
standard, and eventually drives away his amateur 
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patrons, he may, indeed, style his business, “‘amateur- 
finishing,” for he has “finished” the amateur as a 
customer. 

We publish below a letter, which is one of the many 
that we have been receiving of late, and shows that 
some photo-finishers start well, but, after a while, be- 
come careless and, in lowering their standard of work, 
lose valuable customers. We advertise, so far as we 
can, the names of photo-finishers whose reputation as 
high-class workmen has impressed us as genuine, and 
recommend them to those of our readers who are oc- 
casionally unable to photo-finish their own work. 


Epttor, Paoto-Era MaGazine, Dear Sir: 


For many years, I did all my own developing and 
printing, but now, through pressure of business, I find 
I do not have the available time. In this respect, I 
wonder if you would be kind enough to suggest to me 
some person or concern who is competent to do really 
first-class work. I find that the ordinary commercial 
photographer around town, more or less, spoils what 
otherwise might be good work. For a number of 
years, I sent a certain amount of work to > 
of , N.Y., but find that his work also has 
lately dropped off. I would be only too glad to pay 
materially above the market-price provided the work 
was of a first-class order. 


Yours very truly, 
Jury 11, 1921. E. A. W. 


Professor Gabriel Lippmann 


Proressor LippMANN, who passed away July 12 last, 
was professor of physics at the University of Paris. 
In 1891 he discovered a process of photography in nat- 
ural colors. In 1908 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
his services in physics. He served as professor at the 
University of Paris since 1878. He annunciated the 
principle of the conservation of electricity, and contrib- 
uted in an eminent degree to the development of photo- 
graphic science. His process of color-photography, 
in which the phenomenon of stationary or standing 
waves is realised, consists in exposing a transparent 
emulsion in contact with a reflecting surface, such as 
mercury. 


Herbert W. Gleason’s Trip 


Hersert W. Guieason, the well-known photog- 
rapher and lecturer, also Superintendent of the Ameri- 
can National Parks, has a busy summer—but it is work 
combined with pleasure. July 1, he went to Yellow- 
stone Park with F. L. Olmsted, the well-known land- 
scape-architect, Desmond FitzGerald and H. B. Kelsey, 
visiting the localities threatened with commercial in- 
vasion and procuring data for use in Congressional hear- 
ings when the subject comes up for discussion, next 
winter. The subject of destroying valuable forests 
and beautiful scenery in the interests of purely com- 
mercial enterprises has already been mentioned in 
Pxroto-Era MaGazing, and should enlist the practical 
sympathy of all camerists and photo-pictorialists in 
this country. 

While the other members of the party will attend to 
the engineering-questions, Mr. Gleason will procure a 
large series of photographs to be used later in publicity- 
work and in his lectures. 

From Yellowstone Park, Mr. Gleason and Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald will make an extended trip through the wonder- 
land of southern Utah and along the north-rim of the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, which latter region contains 
the climax of colorful scenery of America, and Mr. 


Gleason hopes to get some valuable trophies. Mrs. 
Gleason will accompany her husband and make color- 
sketches and take color-notes of many of the places to 
be photographed. 


The Memphis Exhibit of Photography 


A NUMBER of artists have collaborated and hung an 
exhibit in the Brook’s Memorial Art Gallery. About 
thirty entries are made, comprising over one hundred 
pictures. 

This is the third year that the exhibit has been held, 
the pictures having been sent from Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, principally, including a few from 
points more distant. Notable among the artists are 
Gilmer Winston of Memphis, with a fine display of 
landscapes; Harry Wilson, marines, and “‘ Ye Oide Barn 
Studio” of Mississippi with genre studies. Edward 
B. Collins of Des Moines, Iowa, is represented with 
some artistic diffused focus landscape-work, and E. L. 
Harrison of Memphis, by animal-studies and land- 
scapes. The most characteristic note in the exhibit is 
the work of Dr. George consisting of Canadian Indian 
studies picturing the idyl, “ Hiawatha.” 

One cannot but be impressed by the versatility of the 
material. In one corner, we see sepias of the pyramids 
with the Nile peacefully reflecting their angles. Neigh- 
bor to this is the shining face with gleaming teeth of one 
of our old Mississippi darkies strangely undisturbed by 
the threatening fangs of the Numidian lion close beside. 
The sun strikes through the branches of a woodland- 
scene, in sharp contrast to the stormy sky of a sunset 
over the “Father of Waters,” while above all the 
painted savages dance with brandished weapons. If 
there is any criticism, it is that the hanging and the 
grouping shows the amateur-hand; but who is particu- 
lar in a photographic pictorial exhibit, anyway? 
What's the use? 

E. L. Harrison. 


Autochrome Plates 


Tuose who have seen the play, “Kit, the Arkansas 
Traveler,” will remember the scene where Kit was asked 
why he did not repair the leak in his roof to prevent the 
rain from coming in. Continuing to play his banjo, he 
said, sententiously: ‘‘ When it rains I can’t fix it; when 
it doesn’t rain, it don’t need fixin’.” 

In the winter when there is only a moderate demand 
for Autochrome plates, they can be had in plenty; but 
it happened that during last July, when there was a 
great demand for Autochrome plates, they were tempo- 
rarily not available. The reason for this was that 
France, too, had her troubles, and the Autochrome 
factory, at Lyons, did not escape. Fortunately, the 
interruption was only temporary, and we are informed 
by the American Agent, in New York City, that ship- 
ments of these popular plates for color-photography 
were expected the latter part of July, and all orders 
would be filled promptly, either through the regular 
photo-dealers or directly from the American Agency, 
at 75 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


In Embryo 


“Our new dry-plate company is capitalised at 
$5,000,000.” 
“Great! Let me see your prospectus.” 
“Oh, we haven’t got out a prospectus yet. The 
confounded printer wants his pay in advance.” 
Boston Transcript. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tue Namevess Exurpition of Paintings, at the 
Grosvenor Galleries, has more than a sister-art attrac- 
tion for photographers. This show has been organised 
by recognised authorities on art, and Mr. Charles Sims, 
R.A., Prof. Henry Tonks, and Mr. Roger Fry, men of 
widely divergent opinions on painting, were asked to 
select and arrange the pictures. The works are all 
anonymous, and not until the 16th of June will the 
identity of the authors be divulged. In choosing the 
pictures, the Hanging-Committee divided the British 
artists roughly into three groups—the Academic, the 
Intermediates, and the Modernists, and each chose 
from the school he represented what he considered the 
best works available. 

So here we have examples of the most divergent 
schools of contemporary British painting, hanging side 
by side. They make a very interesting and thought- 
inspiring show. Now, if photography could organise a 
similar exhibition, and let the public indulge in a 
guessing-game as to the authors, till near the close, 
it would, no doubt, make for liveliness and also do a 
great deal of good. Many known workers would be 
recognised, and some of the pictures of imitators might 
even be placed to the credit of masters in particular 
styles; but it would also give beginners a fair chance 
of proper appreciation where no names were in evi- 
dence. Honest opinions could be formed without one 
eye being kept on established reputations, and it would 
be all to the good. 

Bad as the present times are, things move; and 
now it seems that the living bacteria are to be indulged 
by having their individual photographs “taken.” This 
is made possible by the new microscope devised by Mr. 
J. E. Barnard, and is likely to lead to new and far- 
reaching possibilities in the treatment of infective dis- 
eases. One wonders whether the patient will be pre- 
sented with a beautifully enlarged portrait of his own 
pet microbe to hang on the wall as a lasting memento 
of a conquered enemy! 

Possibly, it is the personal element that is attracting 
people to the Royal Photographic Society’s rooms, 
just now, to see the special parts of their anatomy 
which have been X-rayed. No one would have im- 
agined that an exhibition that consists entirely of X-ray 
pictures would so interest ordinary photographers; but 
owing to the clever arrangements, side by side, of early 
and quite modern work it was shown clearly how 
much this science has advanced of late years. Dur- 
ing the war, many well-known photographers devoted 
themselves to it. Miss Constance Ellis was one; and so 
fascinated did she become, that her child-photography 
has been sacrificed to hospital-work. 

One ought to call this period the renaissance of 
photographers, not actually of photography—that 
probably is in the very near future—but we keep hear- 
ing of fresh activities from photographers. The Fri- 
day Discussion Meetings at the Royal are an emphatic 
success, and it is a sound scheme that gives the intro- 
ducer of the evening’s subject ten minutes to propound 
it, and each other member five minutes in which to dis- 
cuss it. Very soon we shall be able to say only five; 
but at present there is not that snatching at oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters that there probably will be, 
once the discussions have got into their stride. As 


one member informed us, the difficulty was to get any- 
— near the five minutes’ span instead of feeling its 
imits. 

The other evening, however, when Mr. John War- 
burg opened the ball with a stimulating talk on ‘‘fore- 
grounds,” Mr. Crowther replied in such an able man- 
ner that he was allowed not only to exceed his limit, 
but was asked by the members to start a subject of 
his own at a subsequent discussion. 

The Kodak Club has also resumed its meetings, and 
the first one this year was opened by an amusing intro- 
ductory speech by Mr. Wastell. This time of year, 
however, these fortnightly meetings are developing 
into country-outings, when one is quite certain that 
every member carries a Kodak! 

Talking of Kodaks, a very interesting booklet has 
been published of the members of the cast of “The 
Beggars’ Opera,” that old English play, performed in 
the old English style, which, defying all prophesies of 
failure, has been an enormous success and has run for 
over a year. There are twenty-four full-page repro- 
ductions of the players, the photographs for which were 
made by Mr. Alan Trotter (a member of Macheath’s 
Gang). At a casual glance, one would say that they 
were reproductions of clever paintings, but they are 
better than that, for they are what paintings often are 
not, viz.: speaking likenesses of those portrayed in 
their particular parts. And yet there is all the quality 
we photographers so often enviously refer to as belong- 
ing to paint. They do not even seem theatrical or in 
any way retouched. If they have been, it is so well 
done that it does not show. Each portrait is a delight, 
artistically. Lighting, pose, texture and general com- 
position are such that, almost at random, one could 
select a print for framing, and not tire seeing it again 
and again hanging on the walls. This is high praise, 
but it is not too much, and in our ignorance we have 
never even heard of Mr. Alan Trotter as a portrait- 
photographer. 

But the most startling surprise of all is laconically 
conveyed on the opening page of the book, where we 
read that the photographs were made with a Vest- 
Pocket Kodak! Old hands as we are, we must own to 
being startled. One’s mind jumps from the photog- 
rapher to the camera, and from the camera back to the 
photographer, and we can only exclaim, “wonderfully 
clever!’ What more does one want to do with a cam- 
era? Give mea Vest-Pocket Kodak! Having arrived 
thus far, we see what a splendid advertisement it must 
be for this little wizard of an instrument; but at the 
sime time—and, again, as old and fairly experienced 
photographers—we know that the man behind this 
camera is an artist of distinction, and that he was the 
master of the little wizard he so cleverly used. 


Those Girls 


First Girt (showing photograph of her fiancé)— 
“T’m sure you can’t call him handsome. His nose is 
big, his eyes the wrong color, and he has a weak 
chin. 

Seconp Girrt—“Goodness! You expect a man to be 
a regular Venus!””—Adapted. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Book or PuotrocrapHic ENTERTAINMENTS (Photo- 
graphisches Unterhaltungs-Buch). By A. Parzer- 
Miiblbacher. Fifth edition. 207 illustrations. Large 
octavo. Complete alphabetical index. Weight, with- 
out packing, 24 ounces. Cloth, $2.00, postage extra. 
Berlin Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1920. 


This entertaining volume illustrates sixty-six different 
photographic exposures—including every possible pho- 
tographic experiment, serious and humorous, but all 
practical. The contents includes many experiments that 
belong to the realm of trick-photography, being used 
merely for entertainment, such as double exposures 
representing the photographer engaged in games and 
other activities with himself; spirit-pictures; self- 
portraiture under various conditions; distorted por- 
traits of self and others; and many other humorous 
experiments that are practical and easy of accomplish- 
ment. Naturally, there is the serious side of photog- 
raphy, including every sort of exposure indoors and out; 
the making of silhouettes; postage-stamp portraits; 
portraiture in imitation of marble-busts; stereoscopic 
photography; X-ray pictures; jewelry-portraits; high- 
speed pictures—in fact, the entire gamut of serious 
photographic work. Every exposure, of whatever na- 
ture, is accompanied by a material illustration, includ- 
ing twenty-two full-page plates. Though the work is in 
German, it should interest many of our readers, includ- 
ing those who are in a position to have any or all of the 
experiments translated into English. 


‘Operating for Photo-Engraving Process’’ 


THERE are a number of excellent works on the sub- 
ject of photo-engraving; but these are often too techni- 
cal and scientific for the beginner or the general reader. 
Professor C. J. Killen has issued a second edition of his 
little book, “Operating for Photo-Engraving Process.” 
We have given this book a careful examination and 
we agree with Professor Killen, when he says in his 
preface, “This little booklet is written especially for 
the beginner and gives in plain language, the actual 
practical method of working with enough theory to 
enable the beginner to understand why things are done 
as they are.” We are confident that those of our 
readers who are interested in photo-engraving will be 
glad to add this little book to their photographic 
libraries. Copies may be obtained from PHoto-Era 
Macazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, at $1.50, 


postpaid. 
Photographs of Polish Weddings 


Anotuer item in the expenses of a wedding is the 
cost of photographs. It is the custom in most for- 
eign-born groups to have large photographs, not 
only of the bride and groom, but of the entire wed- 


ding-party. The Polish people also have another 
picture of the bridesmaid made with the best man. 

These photographs cost as much as thirty dollars 
a dozen, and at a higher rate if less than a dozen are 
ordered. The number ordered depends on the 
economic condition of the family, but the minimum 
is six of each. The pictures of the bridal party are 
the largest and most expensive, and are usually 
given only to the immediate family and the attend- 
ants. Thesmaller pictures of the bride and groom 
are given to all the friends and relatives, especially 
to those in the old country. 

This is an important means of keeping up the con- 
nection with those at home. An enlarged and col- 
ored copy framed in an ornate gilt frame is usually 
ordered for the newly married couple, and is an 
added expense. 


Photography from a Train 


ALTHOUGH it may be a difficult matter to obtain 
pictures of artistic merit from the window of a rail- 
way-train in motion, it is comparatively easy to pro- 
eure record- and souvenir- photographs of great 
interest in that way. When traveling through a 
foreign country, the ability to photograph from a 
moving train is invaluable, as scenes can be recorded 
in this manner which would otherwise have to be 
left altogether. The most suitable instrument is of 
the direct-vision focal-plane type; but excellent 
snapshots can be made with any camera that is 
fitted with a direct-vision view-finder. 

In this, as in most branches of photography, the 
question of exposure is the chief stumbling-block. 
Rules have been invented by which to calculate 
accurately the shutter-speed necessary to obtain 
unblurred pictures when photographing from a 
moving base. In practice, however, these rules are 
of little use. When one is photographing from the 
window of an express train moving at thirty or forty 
miles an hour there is no time for even rapid math- 
ematical calculations; indeed, the photographer 
would be well advised to concentrate his whole atten- 
tion on getting the entire image on to the plate, 
without indulging in any form of mental gymnas- 
tics. It is clear, therefore, that the shutter-speed 
must be decided upon beforehand. It may safely 
be stated that any exposure slower than 1/50 second 
is out of question; it is generally necessary to give 
from 1/100 to 1/350 second if results are desired. 

Itis unwise to attempt to photograph any object 
nearer than fifty yards. Distant mountains and 
wide open sweeps of landscape make the best sub- 
jects; but it is often possible to obtain a photograph 
of some village nestling in a distant hollow, or a 
snapshot of a little harbor-town close by the sea. 
The lens may be used at its widest aperture, as most 
subjects will be well beyond the infinity-point. If 
the foreground is a little out of focus, it can generally 
be trimmed off the print without upsetting its com- 
position. When making a photograph from a train, 
the camera should be held pressed firmly against 
the face; but the arms must not rest on any portion 
of the coach. It is also inadvisable to allow the 
camera to project beyond the window-frame, as 
the wind caused by the rapid movement of the train 
invariably sets up vibration. A point to bear in 
mind is that there is generally less vibration in the 
middle of a train than at either end, and this 
same rule will also be found to apply to each indi- 
vidual coach. 

N. D. Panter, in The Amateur Photographer. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoro-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of July, the 
last issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, Number 1,378,101, on Photographic-Printing, 
has been granted to William F. Folmer, Rochester, 
N.Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Camera. Patent, Number 1,378,208. William F. 
Bailey, Rock Island, Tl. 

Julius Joe Schuermann, of Clinton, Iowa, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,378,904, on Photographer's 
Head-Screen. 

Patent, Number 1,378,936. Shutter-Mechanism for 
Cameras. Frederick G. Brockett, of Chicago, Il. 

Camera. Patent, Number 1,379,189. Graham King, 
South Orange, N.J. 

Patent, Number 1,379,949. Process and Appara- 
tus for Producing Photographic Negatives. Paul H. 
Wedmark, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles E. Hutchings, of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,380,209, on Photographic- 
Plate Holder, assigned to Eastman Kodak Company, 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, Number 1,380,279. Treatment of Kinema- 
tographic Films. William Burton Westcott, Wellesley, 
Mass., assignor to Kalmus, Comstock & Westcott, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

‘olding Camera. Patent, Number 1,380,810. Rob- 
ert Kroedel of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to the East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Swen Paulson and Abram Hatch of Heber, Utah, 
have been granted patent, Number 1,381,222, for De- 
veloping- Machine. 

Patent, Number 1,381,548. Film-Developer. Otto 
F. Halmer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Camera. Patent, Number 1,381,722. Hart H. 
McDaughton, of Maryville, Tenn. 

William Cecil Jeapes, of London, England, patent, 
Number 1,381,840, Kinematograph-Film-Feeding Ap- 
paratus. 


Atmosphere and the British Coal Strike 


~ One of our British cotemporaries calls attention 
to the unusual atmospheric condition that was 
brought on by the coal strike in England. Photo- 
graphically, the strike made itself felt at once. 

It may be a matter for rejoicing that the atmos- 
phere of London has become remarkably clear— 
clearer, probably, than at any time since it became 
a huge city, since the coal strike reduced to a mini- 
mum the number of fires, and we have been reading 
in the lay-press a number of comments to that effect. 
But whatever may be the influence of coal-smoke 
upon the physique of the inhabitants of the Metrop- 
olis—and London with all its grime stands high 
among healthy cities—the disappearance of its 


characteristic haze has deprived it of one of its 
charms. The atmospheric effects peculiar to the 
capital have been the wonder and delight of every 
artist from beyond the seas. Present conditions 
permit of clear-cut views extending for many miles; 
excellent no doubt for record- and survey- pur- 

oses, but in many cases hopeless for picture-mak- 
ing: so that the Londoner who isa pictorial photog- 
rapher finding his subjects amid its streets and 
parks does not hail with joy the sudden removal of 
the effects which made many of its vistas so particu- 
larly beautiful. This result of the strike is doubt- 
less not limited to London, and there must be a 
similar clearness of atmosphere in some of our other 
big cities which are similarly affected. Perhaps the 
most timely advice that can be given is to make the 
best of things, and to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to do all the photography possible of subjects 
for which an altogether abnormal] transparency of 
the sir is favorable. 


Louis Fleckenstein 


In a recent issue of The Amateur Photographer 
appeared the picture of Louis Fleckenstein and the 
following editorial reference in the photographic 
“*Who’s Who” department. We hope that more of 
our workers will beso honored. Men like Mr. Fleck- 
enstein are making great efforts to dignify the art and 
service of photography. It is but just that they should 
receive the recognition that is due them. 

“Among the pictorial photographers from overseas 
whose work has become well-known in this country, 
Mr. Louis Fleckenstein, of Los Angeles, is an out- 
standing example. Many ef his pictures have been 
reproduced in our pages and in Photograms of the 
Year. He is an example of the successful profes- 
sional photographer who has been able to make his 
own ideas and methods dominate the output of his 
studio, and has been able to create a demand for 
broadly treated work among his clientéle, as well as 
to achieve a position for himself in international 
exhibitions. He took up photography in 1896, 
while studying in Montana with an artist who de- 
spised not snapshot-photography, or the use of a 
small Kodak for note-taking for his pictures. Thus 
started, Mr. Fleckenstein, acquiring a camera of his 
own, made rapid progress, and quickly came to the 
front in competitions and exhibitions. He was one 
of the organisers of the Salon Club of America, and 
setUled in Los Angeles in California, starting as a 
professional photographer in 1907. He has been the 
director of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 
since 1912, and was recently elected a member of the 
London Salon of Photography He has worked in 
many processes; and the pictures by him with which 
visitors to recent exhibitions are familar are remark- 
able for their breadth of treatment, and for a rich- 
ness and depth which suggest multi-gum. He has 
strong ideas on the relationship of professional 
photography to pictorial work, which he puts into 
practice.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 


A New Three-Color Camera 


Accorpine to L. P. Clere writing in The British 
Journal, a new camera to make three-color sensation 
negatives in rapid succession with one lens has just 
been constructed by M. H. Liabeuf, who has had a long 
experience in the making of Kinematograph cameras, 
and during the war as a member of the Aerial Photo- 
graphic Service invented an ingenious inclinometer for 
aerial cameras. 

The three plates of 13 by 18 cm. size occupy the three 
faces of a prism of equilateral triangular section, the 
three screens being mounted on a disc, by which each 
is brought in turn in front of the lens. The special 
features of the camera are, first, the Maltese-cross 
mechanism, by which the plates and the screens are 
rapidly moved. In a portrait-studio, under ordinary 
daylight (April), the three negatives have been made 
in two seconds on commercial panchromatic plates. 
The other feature is the daylight-loading of the camera; 
the exposed plates can be removed and replaced by 
fresh without recourse to a darkroom. 


German Photo-Goods in England 


Exactty what we have described in connection 
with the optical industry will take place in the photo- 
graphic industry, unless one of two things happens. 
Either the Board of Trade must, under the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Bill, include cameras as scientific 
instruments and afford the protection given to such 
articles, or the British photographic dealers must sup- 
port the British photographic manufacturers to the 
exclusion of the German manufacturers. From our 
inspection of a number of dealers’ windows in promi- 
nent centers we have noted with considerable satisfac- 
tion the removal of German apparatus within the last 
few weeks. We have heard that in some cases dealers 
have quite a good stock of such apparatus within, and we 
know of one or two cases where German cameras have 
been openly advertised in the Press. The level-headed 
dealer will not become panic-stricken on this account, 
but will know perfectly well that his future depends 
upon the prosperity of British industry, and he will, 
therefore, see to it that the British manufacturer has 
his fullest support—The Photograrhic Dealer. 


As stated before, some time ago, we sympathise 
with the English photographic manufacturers and 
dealers, and are still convinced that the only possible 
way to compete successfully with the German photo- 
products that are sold in England, is by means of a 
protective tariff. Although Britain’s commercial su- 
premacy was due largely to its policy of free trade, 
the time appears to have come for the application of a 
protective tariff. Even this expedient may not suffice 
to deal successfully with the power, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the German manufacturing indus- 
try. However, it appears that a tariff will now be 
imposed upon certain German manufactured prod- 
ucts entering Great Britain. What the outcome 
will be, remains to be seen. Might it not be well for 
the patriotic Photographic Dealer to encourage the 


adoption of a protective tariff, rather than to appeal to 
the photographic dealers and consumers to abstain 
from buying photographic cameras, lenses and chemi- 
cals of German manufacture, whose excellence has 
long been established? 

The world is now facing new and important issues 
that must be met with courage and intelligence. Cer- 
tain past conditions will not return; that is certain. 
Patriotism or sentiment is one thing; business is 
another. Every country will be obliged to face hard, 
stern facts, and to this end each nation must put forth 
the best of its ability and resources. That which is 
prohibited, often has an irresistible fascination; and 
the more our esteemed cotemporary opposes the 
home-comsumption of former-enemy products, the 
sooner it is likely to defeat its own end. Discretion 
is the better part of valor in some cases. We sym- 
pathise deeply with the feelings of The Photographic 
Dealer, but believe that it will be unable to stem the 
tide of the consumers’ preference. It should be cou- 
rageous, philosophical, optimistic.—Ep1Tor. 


Opal Pictures 


Ir has been said that there is nothing new under the 
sun except that which has been forgotten, and por- 
traits upon opal glass have been out of fashion for so 
long that it is possible that the present generation would 
regard them asa novelty. The British Journal reminds 
us that a quarter of a century ago many photographers 
did a fair amount of business in carbon-prints upon 
opal, finished either in monochrome or color and 
mounted in ormolu-frames. These were usually sup- 
plied in addition to the original order, and formed a 
very remunerative side line. There was also a good 
sale for bromide-opal enlargements in sizes from 12 x 10 
to 18 x 16, the latter size fetching any price up to ten 
guineas. We do not know if any maker now lists 
bromide-opal plates; but they could doubtless be ob- 
tained to order. Sepia-toning was not practiced when 
opal bromides were the vogue, so that all sepia-enlarge- 
ments had then to be made in carbon; but now large 
sepias are as easily produced as black and white. In 
the smaller sizes carbon is greatly superior, and the 
range of colors, especially in the reds and warm sepias, 
is particularly attractive. 


After the Real Thing 


A WELL-KNOWN motion-picture director had taken 
his company to the beach to get a bathing-scene. He 
said to one of his actors, “Now in this scene go over 
there and kiss those bathing girls. Then their escort 
will punch you and you run.” 

“But those you pointed to aren’t our bathing girls,” 
protested the player. “They’re a private party.” 

“IT know it,” said the director. ‘Consequently you'll 
kiss them much more realistically, and their escort will 

unch you more realistically and we’ll get a more real- 
istic scene.” —Claimed by a Boston paper. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. 1 


AUGUST, 1921 


No. 8 


VELOSTIGMAT FOR SPEED! VERITO FOR DIFFUSION! 


Two Types of Lens Need- 
ed for Truly Efficient 
Equipment 


What a rare combination 
they make! The Velostigmat 
Series II F: 4.5—the ultra- 
rapid, finely corrected anas- 
tigmat! And the Verito 
Diffused Focus F: 4—the 
speedy, convertible, soft- 
focus lens. 

Advanced amateurs and 
professional photographers 
now realize that one lens is 
not enough. That’s why so 
many have hit upon this ideal 
combination for a truly com- 
prehensive scope of work. 

For sparkling, clean-cut 
definition, for high speed and 
brilliancy, the Velostigmats 
are unexcelled. And there 
is a size and speed for every 
purpose,—the Series II F: 
4.5 for Graflex and Studio 
use, and the Series IV F: 6.3 
in high-speed shutter for 
hand cameras. 

But Velostigmat sharpness 
is not always desirable. In 
pictorial work and ‘portrait- 


VelostigmatF:4.5 


The anastigmat plus 
of moderate price. 


Wollensak - Rochester 


Verito picture by Wm. F. Nugent. The original shows a delightful quality,—an at- 
mospheric effect which it is difficult to retain in the half-tone reproduction. 


ure, the Verito adds a de- 
lightful distinctivenes, a soft, 
airy freedom of treatment 
that is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. Variable and con- 
trollable, adaptable to most 
cameras, the Verito is a fit- 
ting supplement to the Velos- 
tigmat and adds materially 
to the joy of expression that 
the true artist ever finds in 
photography. 

Use the coupon if you want 
further information, or have 


FILL OUT, TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


/us send one or both on free 


trial through your dealer. 


Shutter Efficiency 


You lose half the pleasure of 
photography when your shutter is 
uncertain or unreliable. But with 
the new line of Wollensak gearless, 
pumpless shutters, absolute accur- 
acy of shutter speeds is assured. 

The BETAX, GAMMAX and 
DELTAX shutters of the new type 
are now ready. Insist on them 
when purchasing a camera or lens. 


WOLLENSAK - Rochester: 

Please send 1 Free general literature. 
Further information concerning 
OVerito Velostigmat (F:4.5, F:6.3) 


My camera is a acer 

Size 
Name 
Address 


Verito F:4 
The lens that improves 
on acquaintance. 
Wollensak - Rochester 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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UNIVERSAL MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERA 


The camera preferred by the U.S. 
Government, leading explorers, travel- 
ers, photographers, etc. It is strong, 
compact, light in weight, reasonable 
in price. 


Free Book on Motion- 
Photography 


Write at once for our FREE book 
which tells you how 
to take motion-pic- {y 
tures—the handiest 
and most complete 
book on the subject. 
Universal cameras 
and projectors fully de- 
scribed. 


Distributors in principal cities 


Burkes James inc 


264 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of REXO Cameras, Film and 
Photo-Supplies 


GRIPPIT 
Sticks 


Are you mounting with the new, 
clean adhesive? Cannot wrinkle 
paper. Any excess cleans up by 
simply rubbing with the finger. 


Tubes at 25c. or pint-cans at $1.50. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 


17 Harvey Street, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


In addition to the general line of merchandise 
of a well-stocked photographic department, 
we carry many lines of specialties, also 

new items both foreign and domestic. 


Burroughs & Wellcomes 
Tabloid Products 


Paget the famous 
Self-Toning Paper 


The New Carbine Roll-Film 
Developing-Tank 


(No bothersome apron) 


Johnson & Sons Chemicals 


Featuring Activol—the Universal Developer 


Stereoscopic Supplies 
45 x 17 mm. 6x 13 cm. 
Both Negative and Positive Plates 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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SCENE 

» 


Negatives by 
Gen. C. C. Sniffen, U.S.A. 


Preserving the Summer 


Snapshots really worth saving, those that will hold 
their interest longest, must often be made under 
conditions requiring a superior lens—preferably a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Tessar Lens 


The Tessar Ic, F/4.5, is essentially a speed-lens, having twice the speed of the ordinary 
camera-lens. It enables one to take sharp, clear pictures even under the most adverse 
light-conditions, making possible good snapshots where a common lens would necessitate 
a time-exposure; when light is good it will stop the fastest moving object. 


The Tessar IIb, F/6.3, with twice the speed of an ordinary lens, can be fitted to almost 
any hand-camera, and is especially recommended for use on small cameras, where the 
negatives are to be enlarged. It is the universal anastigmat, with speed enough for snap- 
shots in the shade, and especially fitted for copying, enlarging and lantern-slide making. 


Our complete photographic lens-catalog will be sent upon request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
| 622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


= that may see 
and farin 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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World Famous 
COOKE F4.5 i Bromide Papers 
LENS 4 


$79 


The Trade-Mark of Supreme Quality 


Grades in white and cream tints 


Features: for all negatives and all effects. 


Self Capping Shaner Sample package containing 12 
Automatic Setting different grades mailed to any 


Revolving Back } address on receipt of $1.25. 
Self Erecting Ho od Complete Wellington Price-List 
Rising Front sent on request. 

Cooke Lens 5 in. Focus MANUFACTURED BY 


Circular on Request Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts ~ 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 1 SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


110 West 32d Street, New York [f] RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


There is only one Monomethyparamidophenol Sulphate that is 100% pure, 
which is 


METAGOL, “CIBA” 


Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; 
makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


At your dealer’s or write us. 


Leading photographic paper-manufacturers are recommending 
and three-fourths of the motion-picture industry are using 


METAGOL, “CIBA” and HYDROQUINONE “CIBA” 


There’s a Reason.” 


& 


Registered 
Cedar and Washington Streets 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc. NEW YORK CITY 
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AMMER PLATES fill every re- 

quirement of modern photogra- 

phy. They excel in speed, crispness, 

color-range and keeping - qualities. 
Their record proves their worth. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 
Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 
studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 


for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ HAMMER DRY PLATE CO = 


REG. TRADE MARK 


PAGET'S 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


Paget papers are superior to any 
similar papers on the market. 


Direct to you or through your 


dealer. 


Send for SAMPLE PRINT 
and specify whether landscape 
or portrait desired. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Sole American Agents 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 


Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and catlsioctary results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| 


ALL METAL PATENTED 


PHOTO-PRINTER 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
PRODUCES RESULTS ECONOMICALLY 


SIMPLE, COMPACT, LIGHT AND SAFE 


SIZE 62x82 PRICE $8.50 


Ask any dealer or write us for facsimile folder. 


R. W. KITTREDGE CO. 
| s12 W. Superior St. CHICAGO, ILL. } 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


THE MOST IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SHUTTER 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


METEOR 


DEVELOPER VIALS 


LIQUID L. C. H. VIALS— 
CYNTOL (METOL) SUCCESSORS TO 
HYDROQUINONE THE M. Q. TUBE 


LIQUID CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER 


L. C. H. Vials (Meteor) Combine All the Advantages of M. Q. Tubes and 
Concentrated Liquid Developer and Eliminate the Disadvantages of Both. 


Just Add to Water and the Developer is Ready. 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


sp A PHOTOGRAPHIC PARADISE 


ungalow On the Shores of Lake Winnipesaukee 
Camps MOUNTAIN, LAKE AND FOREST 


Wolfeboro, N. H. One hundred miles north of Boston, in the lower ranges of the 
White Mountains. At the terminus of an important branch of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. A camp of quiet, rest, recreation and 
pleasure in great variety. Early reservations are advisable. Send for illustrated booklet. 


JUNGALOW CAMPS, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 cm. 
F/4.2 Anticomar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 
List-Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 
1409 Broadway New York City 


U. S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 
Catalog sent on request. 


WHY DESTROY YOUR 
WEAK NEGATIVES? 


Make them give you 
bright, interesting pictures 
by using 


TABLOID | 
Chromium Intensifier 


Clean, safe, simple; brings 
out all available detail with 
perfect printing density. 


Sold in botties by all Dealers 


ae Burroughs Wellcome & Co.,London | 


New York: 18/20 East Forty-first Street 
Montreal: 101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1081 All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 


MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 
J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


TOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting Ulustrateu booKkiet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
togrupuy otters you and how to avail yourself of these 
advanta, 
MOTION-PICTU RE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipment. 
~~ or evening classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials furnished 


. The School of Recognized Superiority. Call or write for 
Catalog No. 23. at 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


he 
Typography 
ond P of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


rinting ~ 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


All Your Developing-Problems Solved 
by the use of 


KALOGEN (i butt) 


Most economical, dependable and efficient 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Learn A 


Portraits or Commercial zg 
E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK Send for 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, “LL. FREE BOOKLET 
Fascinating, profitable work taught 

by success’ i photographer operatin 
studios in largest cities. Earn $35to $100 weekly. Day andn ght 
classes. Three months’ course. Easy payments. Address Dept. 15. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
gins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 
houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 


in your engraving-problems. 
THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ICA 
CAMERAS 


LARGEST ALLOWANCE ON USED CAMERAS 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


au ABE COHEN’S 
OF THE BEST EXCHANGE LENSES 


MAKES 113 Park Row, New York City SUPPLIES 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our exp will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
ood positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
erms easy; living inexpensive. Langest and best school of 
its kind, WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue , Effingham, Illinois 


SPL 


Send for booklet describing 


“Control at Full Opening” 


and containing list of some of 
the prominent users of the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


HALLDORSON 
PRODUCTS 


A Full Line of Flash and Electric Lamps 

for Photographic Lighting 

Studio Flash-Lamp 

Home-Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Giant Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Triangle Flash-Lamp 

Flash- Powder 

Studio Electric Lamp 

Home- Portrait Electric Lamp 
Electric Spotlights 

Style 

Style A 

Style B 

Centrifugal Print- Washers 


Mark Outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1780 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 


©9000 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 


A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 


CONDENSED COURSE IN 


Motion Picture F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Photography Corrs Schvol of Photography at Colum- 


een bia University, with special chapters by 


Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
aie ure Ph and by Research 
PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Seslnan Kodak Co. 
Money refunded if nut satisfied after 5-day examination. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


USE THE 


CORRECT EXPOSURE 
SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 
NO sensitised paper or renewals 
eye-strain, nothing to look through 
NO calculations, guesswork, or factors 
shutter setti ically coincide and read directly 
Through dealer, or direct post-paid $1.50 


Money back G. M. MILNER Dealers write for 


525 Market Street 
if not satisfied SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 30 day trial doz. 


Syuitahl, 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting and Prints 


AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Se CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE 
Bh YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


A box of Victor Flash-Powder in your outfit prepares 
you for any unfavorable light-conditions you may encounter. 
Instantaneous Combustion— Maximum Light 
“Its Quality Has Justified Its Name” 

Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It. 
J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3547 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLODION 


The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the 
maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
range of artistic effects with complete simplicity in working. 
FIVE GRADES 
This superb paper is made jn five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agt.,522 Sixth Ave., New York 


Carl Zeiss Tessar and Protar Lenses 


ABSOLUTELY NEW 


PRICE LIST 

Tessar F/4.5 3}inchbarrel . . $36.00 $42.50 
« F/4.5 42 « shutter . . 54.00 62.50 
F/4.5 6 barrel . . 47.50 57.50 

F/4.5 6 ‘* shutter . . 62.50 77.50 

F/4.5 7} ** focusing . . 70.00 85.00 

F/4.5 10 barrel . . 119.50 140.00 

F/4.5 12 barrel 172.50 200.00 
ProtarF/7 29,35 cm. shutter. . 97.00 117.50 


F/7.7 22; 29,35 cm. barrel | 115.00 130.00 


Ica Cupido 2} x 3}, fitted with Zeiss F/4.5 


Tessar, holders, adapter complete . . . 72.00 


Write for Complete Camera-and-Lens List 


CHARLES DONN 


311 West 111th Street, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
— USE—— 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
twenty minutes. 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


REAL 
CAMERA 


BARGAINS 


ALL SOLD ON THE BASS 


TEN DAY TRIAL 
ORDER NOW! 


1A Speed Kodak, focal-plane, Zeiss Kodak F/6.3 $37.50 


9x12 cm. Steinheil, doubl ion, Steinheil 
F/5.4 lens, compound shutter, film-adapter, 
10x15 em. Goerz Ango. focal-plane, Dagor F/6.8, 
holders, fil dapter, p ically new . 
5x7 Hall Mirror, F/4.5 Velostigmat . 
New Ruby Reflex, Cooke F/4.5, film-adapter, 
3ix 4} Ensign Popular Reflex, R. B., F/4.5 


Advise Bass of your wants and save money. 


54.50 


98.00 
89.00 


97.00 


72.50 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 N. Dearborn St. 


Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PICCOLETTE 


The Perfect Vest-Pocket Camera 


A step further in vest-pocket film-cameras, simplicity 
of operation, generally sacrificed for compactness, being 
enhanced rather than neglected. 

The Piccolette is of such ingenious design that it is as 
conveniently made ready and operated as its big brother, 
the postcard pocket-camera. A departure in the construc- 
tion of the film-loading device goes far to assure convenience 
in loading and elimination of torn rolls. The spool-holders 


and film-guides—an improvement which keeps the film always perfectly flat—can 


be completely withdrawn for loading. 


Sturdily constructed of metal throughout, with genuine leather-bellows and 
handsomely finished, the Piccolette sustains the high standard of Contessa- 


Nettel quality. 


PRICES: 


Achromat Lens F/11 $12.00 Teronar Anast. F/5.4 $32.50 Citonar Anast. F/6.3 $25.00 


Carl Zeiss Ser. IIb F/6.3 $70.00 


Carl Zeiss Ser. Ie F/4.5 $75 


For sale by prominent dealers. 


G. GENNERT, Disrrisuror 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


24-26 E. 13th St. 139-141 N. Wabash Ave. 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
208-210 S. Spring St. 2102 First Ave. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
For art-students 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora 
Life-Studies, 9} x 12 inches, partly- 
draped and in the nude, $5.00; and 
print-set No. 300, consisting of 12 6x10 
original nude photographs, full-length 
statuary poses, printed on heavy Azo 
paper, $4.50. Both for $8.50. Pub- 
lished exclusively for artists, designers 
and art-students. Sent only by express 
on receipt of price. With PHOTO- 
ERA for one year, $10.50. This price 
good only in the United States. Ad- 
dress orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MERCK’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethyl-Paramido-Phenol-Sulphate ) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in q 


the issues of Puoto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 

4 Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 

; PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 

a American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... a. ee 2.50 Jan. 1921 

: Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 June 1920 

z Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 

Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 

- Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 

How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 an. 
How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 
How to Use the Air-Brush........................... Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 

Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ 3.50 

' Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 

i ee Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.60 Aug. 1918 
ee eee Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Of Tear F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1921 
Photography and Fine Art......................0- Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .. .. William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics ‘and Chemistry . Dart, 2.25 Dec. 1913 
share George Lindsay Johnson... . 3.00 Sept. 1914 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. eiton 4.00 Apr. 1920 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............+ 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.60 
Professional Photography (two volumes)............. 1.75 May 1919 
Saturday with My Camera.......... ............. S. C. Johnson. 00 Nov. 1914 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 uly 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 ov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 1.00 Oct. 1920 

Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby.. . 1.60 Feb. 1920 

William Copeman Kitchin, 'Ph.D.. 6.00 Apr. 1921 

ART-BOOKS 

af A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S...........- $2.00 Dec. 1918 

Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 

te Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 ry 

re Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. Arthur W. Dow ............... 5.00 Apr. 1918 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............- 2.50 uly 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... 4.00 ar. 1912 


Add 15c. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New ee U.S.A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for 
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Lhe 34 GRAFLEX 
HE 3A Graflex in addition to the unique Graflex features of 
the reflecting mirror, direct focusing to the moment of 
exposure and the Graflex focal plane shutter has two features 


that make it an invaluable camera for the traveler and vacationer: 


The autographic feature making it possible to make a memo on 
each negative at the time the exposure is made. This provides for 
future identification and there can never be any doubt about the 
subject, time, or place. : 

The second feature of the 3A Graflex commending it to the 
traveler is its compact form. When not in use the lens and bellows 
fold into the body of the camera. It loads in daylight with the 
regular Kodak film, 3144 x 5% size and has storage room for four 
extra rolls of film—a fifty exposure capacity. 


New Graflex catalogue at your dealer's or by mail direct. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department RocueEsteEr, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Premo 
No. 12 


jor 
2%x3M% 


pictures 


REMO No. 12 is equipped with all the refine- 
ments of the highest grade hand cameras, and is 
yet remarkably small for the size of picture it makes. 


Open, it scarcely covers the hand; closed, it slips \ 
% easily into a coat pocket ora handbag. The camera 
‘ is fitted with Optimo shutter giving exposures from 
f time to 1/300 of a second and offers a choice of 
anastigmat lenses, any of which will secure success- 


ful pictures, of a wide range of subjects, under even 
unfavorable light conditions. 


Premo No .12 has a ground glass panel for focusing full picture 
size and finder and scale for estimated distances. The camera is 
adapted for the use of Premo Film Packs, Eastman Graflex Roll 
Film or Plates—orthochromatic, panchromatic or ordinary, which- 
ever the subject calls for. Covered with a fine quality of real 
leather and with metal parts finished in nickel and black enamel 
its appearance is in keeping with its mechanical excellence. 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. i 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROcHESTER, N. Y. 
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Take [t on Your Trip 


The Kodak 
Self Timer 


Price, $1.25 


The Kodak Self Timer 
keeps the group com- 
plete. It presses the re- 
lease for you and after 
adjustment gives you 
ample time to take up 
your position in front 
of the lens. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Mount Your Vacation Prints 
in an Album 


The Kodak Album 


Loose leaf style so that 
besides the fifty origin- 
al black leaves, additional 
ones may be added. 


The flexible leather cov- 
er with Oxford style edge 
makes an unusually hand- 
some book. 


Two sizes, 


A—434 x 7, $3.75 B—7 x 11, $5.50 
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Prizes for Pictures 


Ask your dealer for circu- 
lar describing this photo- 
graphic contest or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER FIRST 
AND CASH PRIZES TOTAL 


$500.00 


The terms of this compe- 
tition are the same as those 
for the competition an- 
nounced last month, except 
that this time the pictures 
must have been made prior 


to July 15,1921. 
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14 Autographic 
Kodak 
Special 


Every photographic 


al in a pocket camera 
is incorporated in this 
model. That’s what 

makes it Special. 


For example, there 
are the Kodak Range 
Finder and the rising 
front — both extra 
conveniences. 


But the feature that immediately stamps the 1A Special as a 
camera of the superior sort is the presence of the Kodak 
Anastigmat lens f.6.3. This lens, Eastman-made throughout, 
meets every camera requirement, while the Ilex shutter with 
eight adjustable speeds from 00 of a second to 1 second offers 
just the mechanical coéperation that such a high-grade, high- 
speed lens demands. 


Pictures 22x 414 inches 


Price, $65.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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See Them All—Then Buy 
the Master Camera 


The Ansco V-P 
Speedex No. 3 


for 


2% x 3% Pictures 


A WONDERFUL little camera with a 
world-wide reputation—a safe selection for 
all who want the best. 
So small and light and compact that you can carry it with comfort anywhere 
you go, with assurance of getting good pictures whenever occasion offers. 
A favorite with travelers, explorers, newspaper men, and other particular 


people who demand efficiency in small size. For hand-exposure control over a wide 


range of light conditions, for a high average of good negatives made with a minimum 
of bother, for sturdiness, and for rightness and beauty of design, the ANSCO V-P 
SPEEDEX No. 3 is the admitted leader of its class,— tried and not found wanting. 

Slip it into your pocket when you leave home in the morning. Take it on 


your motoring trips, or use it on your vacation. When lightly clad for a hike ora 


climb you can carry it in your hip pocket or its holster case and hardly know it’s 
there. 

Built for speed, for precision, and for service, it is a permanent outfit that will 
give you lasting satisfaction. 

Prices (including the excise war tax), from $36 to $80, according to lens 
equipment. 

Send for instructive explanatory folder, a big help to anyone considering a 
camera of this type. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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The Wolfeboro National Bank 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
RESOURCES OVER $1,100,000 


A Country -Bank 


City Banking -Service 


COMMERCIAL DEPT. SAVINGS - DEPT. 


Modern Fire and Burglar-Proof Safe-Deposit Vaults 


Interest-Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued 


J. H. MARTIN, President. E. H. TRICKEY, Cashier. 


Victory for Superior Prints 


in Black and White or Sepia 


R e fl ex The VIM and SPARKLE of the origi- 
y 


24%x3\% (T. P. England) nal black-and-white tone is perfect 
translated in the 


Including Film Pack Adapter and 
3 Plate Holders. 


Yun is a remarkably low price for this fine 


Professional 


DEFENDER SEPIA 


LENS these, In making sepia-prints the CONTROL, 
Self Capping Shutter Self Erecting Hood UNIFOR ITY and LATITUDE of 
Rising Front Professional DEFENDER is strikingly 
Cooke Lens 5 in. Focus Revolving Back demonstrated. 

Circular on Request For Price-List, etc. 
Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


110 West 32d Street, New York_ 
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